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BROTHER CHAPLAINS. 
BY FRANCIS AVELING, S.T.D. 


<7) N a former article, I wrote of the effect which the 
yi present War seems to have had upon the religion 
of the soldiers at the front. I propose now to 
deal with an aspect and, at the same time, an 
effect of the War which is no less worth record- 
ing. I refer to the relations obtaining between the Chaplains 
of the different religious bodies who are engaged in their com- 
mon and privileged task of working for their men. And I wish 
more especially to refer to these relations from the point of 
view of the differences in their several doctrinal positions and 
outlooks; and particularly of this from the standpoint of the 
Catholic Chaplain. : 
When we Chaplains came out first to France—and I take 
it the same is equally true of the other fields of the War, when, 
understanding the crying need, we first sent in our names to 
the several authorities of the “Churches” as moved by the 
call of the men at the front for our service, we did so each with 
the one idea and motive of doing his utmost for those men— 
those fighting, suffering, dying men—of his own faith. The 
Protestant minister volunteered, his heart full to bursting with 
sympathy for the craving of his boys for human encourage- 
ment and guidance, for divine consolation and help; the Catho- 
lic, urged on by the thought of his lads waiting for the sacra- 
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ments; going up to the battle perchance unassoiled, brought 
back broken, and possibly dying unanointed. 

At the outset of the War, few of us realized the grave pres- 
sure of the need. For the most part we, like those around us 
in other walks of life, saw the War from afar as a thing un- 
real and apart, a struggle which had no direct claim upon us 
personally, though in it we were so intimately involved; a 
distant drama upon which our fate depended indeed, but 
which, none the less, was to be enacted by those whose busi- 
ness it was to defend the honor of our country and protect its 
liberties. And they had their Chaplains, their priests and min- 
isters—the regular Chaplains of the old and now gloriously 
renowned “Contemptibles.” The call had not yet sounded in 
our ears; though it is true, some of us—those who knew what 
war was and had served as volunteer Chaplains in South 
Africa—discerned it before the rest and went. 

It was not, I think, that we were timid or preferred the 
routine to which we had become accustomed in times of peace 
or shirked the hardships which we believed were associated 
with warfare or, least of all, slurred over the needs of our 
men in the field. We did not know; we did not realize; we did 
not understand. But at last we heard—and understood. For 
some of us the call came in fragments of letters from the front 
—those wonderful letters from amid the blare of battle and 
the thick of death, full of comfort and courage for those be- 
loved hearts, to cheer whom they were written, bringing tears 
and smiles to the dear eyes of those who read. For others it came 
when we began to realize that every British citizen had a stake 
and a part in the struggle; when we met with men or Chap- 
lains home in hospital or on leave, and heard what was going 
on in France and Flanders at first hand. And some of us 
read a paragaph in the Tablet stating that the Cardinal needed 
priests to send out to the men, and asking for volunteers. In 
one way or in another our Ephpheta came to us. Our ears and 
our eyes were opened. 

Of course, it cannot be said that the Chaplains made up 
their minds to give up their familiar work at home, and plunge 
into the unknown responsibilities and dangers of war led by 
any one single consideration or obeying the stern call of duty 
alone. They hesitated between conflicting motives, doubtless, 
no less than those magnificent, great-souled and generous- 
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hearted men and lads who freely responded to the appeal for 
soldiers to fight their Country’s battle. Human minds and 
hearts are extraordinarily complex in their workings. A 
thousand factors, obscure often and unappraisable, go to the 
making of a single human act; and not seldom do the emotions 
outweigh the more calm and steady dictates of the judgment. 
Still, in the main the heart may be trusted as well as the head; 
and the balance will move with its weight more often than not 
towards right decision: where mere judgment, hesitating for 
lack of data, or embarrassed by their wealth, would never in- 
cline it at all. No one would condemn the counsels of pru- 
dence, the thoughts of family or career, business or profession, 
and the emotions connected with them, which give pause to 
great enterprises such as this. But who would blame any one 
of that glorious bind which enrolled itself under the banners 
of the “ New Armies” if the alluring call of novelty and high 
adventure, the glamour of chivalry and romance, outweighed 
these, colored the more sober patriotism and gilded the ideal- 
ism that spurred him on to enlist? Doubtless there was a tan- 
gle of feelings and calculations: but the decision was made, 
and made on grounds of patriotism and duty. A million acts 
of self-abnegation and heroism were its outcome. 

Doubtless also the Chaplains had conflicting thoughts and 
feelings to reckon with. But they, too, when they finally de- 
cided to serve were actuated, each and everyone, by a com- 
mon motive. No matter what considerations affected it, no 
matter what emotions brought it to birth or nurtured it in 
individual cases, there was one thing common to them all. 
There was a common union and a common aim, notwithstand- 
ing the differences of training and of outlook, of religious 
belief and-.ecclesiastical adherence that separated them. 

Chaplains thus entered the army with a common bond of 
fellowship despite their differences, ready to help each other 
in the pursuit of their common purpose—the service of the men; 
ready to sacrifice all save principle in its attainment; zealous 
for the welfare of the soldiers committed to their pastoral care. 
At the outset organization was meagre. There were a vast 
number of posts to which Chaplains could be sent—camps, 
brigades, batteries of guns, hospitals, and so on. And as the 
army itself increased in numbers and complexity, as old for- 
mations multiplied and new came into being, so did the chap- 
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laincy service grow and become more complex. It was pre- 
sided over, in France, by a Principal Chaplain,’ under whom 
all denominations were represented. This officer, who be- 
longed to the Adjutant-General’s Branch, posted Chaplains to 
the various units, or moved them from one to another, accord- 
ing to the needs of the service. He had as advisors and assist- 
ants representatives of the religions recognized by the 
Army: Church of England, Presbyterian, Roman Catholic, 
Wesleyan and United Board; this last consisting of Metho- 
dists, Baptists and Congregationalists. The Principal Chap- 
lain, who still enjoys the office and dignity, was the senior Reg- 
ular Chaplain of the British Army, according to the Army List, 
when the War broke out. He happened to be a Presbyterian; 
an officer of long military service, great Peete: wide experi- 
ence, and knowledge of human nature. 

For a time the chaplaincy service was conducted upon 
these lines, the department remaining under the direction of 
its one official head. In 1916, however, the Chaplains of the 
Church of England were organized under a head of their own 
—the Deputy Chaplain General; and to each Army and Great 
Base was posted an Assistant Chaplain General. Their organi- 
zation was completed by Deputy Assistant Chaplains Gen- 
eral at Army Corps Headquarters and Senior Chaplains 
(C. of E.) at Divisions. This left all the Chaplains, other than 
C. of E., still under the Principal Chaplain; and their organi- 
zation became similar to that of the other side of the depart- 
ment, with this modification that the appointments to admin- 
istrative and Corps and Divisional posts was shared alternately 
by Catholics and Protestants, and that the assistants to the 
Catholics were Protestants, and vice versa. As a consequence 
of the division of the department, and the organization of the 
Principal Chaplain’s side of it, Catholic Chaplains are thrown 
much more closely into touch with non-C. of E. Protestants 
than with their C. of E. brethren; and a general result of this 
has been a very wide and friendly understanding of each 
other’s position. Were it for this alone, I think we have much 
reason to be thankful. 

Whereas, before the War the clergymen of the various de- 
nominations who are now laboring among the troops out in 
France, came seldom, if ever, into close contact, they now meet 
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frequently and freely, helping each other, and, what is more, 
helping the men to the ministrations of their own priest or 
minister. Instead of looking at the non-Catholic as a mere 
compendium of heresies, the Catholic priest generally finds 
him to be a very courteous, kind and exceedingly zealous man. 
He is frankly Protestant, of course; that goes without saying: 
just as the Catholic is frankly Catholic. But he shows a large 
ness of mind and of outlook, which has a place—and a very 
exalted place—for the Catholic and his religion. 

There probably are exceptions: but the experience of the 
writer has led him very largely to modify his opinion of the 
attitude of Protestant clergymen towards the Catholic Church 
and its clergy. It is doubtless due to the conditions of war 
that this has come to be. Many of the Protestant clergymen 
had never met, much less spoken with, a priest before. They 
knew noihing of the Catholic Church at first hand; and their 
opinions in its regard were formed, as they must have been, 
from the old ignorant and intolerant tradition, from popular 
fiction of the “ Jesuit-in-disguise ” type, and from the “ revela- 
tions ” of scandal-mongering backsliders. They, too, must find 
their opinions of Catholics changing. The priest is no longer 
for them scheming, intriguing, underhand and shifty. He 
does not slink like a silent, black-robed shadow round corners, 
or glide softly by the wall instead of crossing open spaces. He 
is much like other men, after all; has much the same interests 
as themselves; can run a canteen, play a game of football, or 
get up a concert for the men with the best. And as to his 
religious ministrations: well, they may not be those which a 
Protestant approves; but they certainly appear to be earnest 
and very real. The Catholic men understand them and prize 
them most highly; and to every appearance they derive the 
greatest comfort and consolation from them. 

The writer has frequently spoken with Protestant Chaplains 
on these subjects. He has never met with unsympathetic 
criticism or bigotry; though he has frequently noticed lack of 
understanding of the doctrines of the Catholic religion, and a 
tendency to mistake some of our devotional customs or local 
uses or popular practices for essentials. 

“You Catholics,” it has more than once been remarked, 
with almost obvious envy, “know exactly what to do in any 
emergency: and your men know exactly what to expect.” 
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That, of course, is so; whether it be in regard to so simple a 
thing as providing a Mass for a unit, or preparing the soldiers 
for battle or for death. Confession and Communion, on the 
one hand; absolution, Holy Viaticum and Extreme Unction, on 
the other: the Catholic men do know what to look for when 
the priest is beside them. 

One wonders, too, how many non-Catholic soldiers wear the 
beads about their necks. It is a common sight: and the new 
Chaplain not seldom mistakes such for members of his own 
flock. A ready and probably true explanation comes from the 
lips of a non-Catholic clergyman, in reply to the hazarded sug- 
gestion that the men might look on them as a’sort of super- 
stitious charm. “ No, it is not quite as acharm. It is a tangible 
symbol of religion of some kind for them. And your practice 
of carrying the Sacrament for your men is tangible and prac- 
tical, too. I myself”—remember who is speaking—“ have 
adopted the plan of carrying the ‘sacrament’ in a silver case, 
so that my men may take it in the field.” The man who spoke 
those words wears a little silver crucifix, given to him, at his 
request, by a priest: and he does not bear it either as a super- 
stition or a vain thing. 

One could multiply such instances almost indefinitely. 
They show a growing insight into the value—the deep religious 
value—of Catholic practices. That non-essentials should 
sometimes be mistaken for essentials is, in the circumstances, 
not astonishing. It is the unfamiliar which strikes most 
strongly on the mind, and compels attention—the procession 
of Our Lady through the streets, the manifold wayside cruci- 
fixes, the pain bénit of the French churches, the repetition of 
the prayers of the rosary, the elaborate ceremonies of the 
liturgy. “Surely you are not obliged to carry all those things 
with you when you go to say Mass,” was a comment heard by 
the writer, with reference to the gorgeous vestments used in a' 
French cathedral on a great feast. A lack of understanding 
and proportion in the mind of a non-Catholic is almost in- 
evitable when he first comes to look on a religious system so 
closely coérdinated as the Catholic. In order to understand 
any one part of it properly, it must be understood in its rela- 
tion to the whole. Otherwise it tends to appear grotesque and 
monstrous. Consider, for example, a devotion such as. that 
which Catholics pay to the Blessed Virgin. Were it trans- 
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planted—the devotion and the doctrine it exemplifies—into a 
purely Protestant theologicai environment, it would undoubt- 
edly be out of place; for, so long as Protestants continue to 
think that honor paid to Our Lady must be honor taken from 
God, so long they could not join in the Catholic devotion to 
her without idolatry. It is only when it is conceived in its 
place in the ensemble of Catholic dogma and practice, as a 
consequent of the divinity of Christ, and in its relation to the 
absolute and divine Sovereignty, that it has a reasonable and, 
indeed, an irresistible claim upon us. 

This not all Protestants realize, although many of them 
are beginning to see it in its true perspective among the other 
beliefs and practices of the Catholic Faith. Their tributes to 
our organization, to the beauty and humanity of our religious 
doctrines—such as that which justifies prayers for the dead, or 
our attitude towards the Blessed Sacrament of the Altar—are 
spontaneous acknowledgments of the worth of individual 
truths. But these can never be “individual truths” for the 
Catholic, who has in his religion one revelation in which all re- 
ligious truths are coérdinated and integrated, having their 
full meaning and value in the whole. Though his non-Catholic 
brethren do not perhaps fully realize or appreciate this abso- 
lutely fundamental truth of the whole Catholic position, they 
certainly do sez something in the Catholic attitude in it 
towards God and the things of God, to be admired. 

The two ideals in presence are those of Divine Authority 
and Human Liberty—authority in the sense of a definite and 
determined divine revelation of the whole will of the Creator 
in man’s regard; liberty in the sense of a personal freedom, 
guided in each case by the Spirit (for such is the belief of our 
non-Catholic brethren) in determining the particular claims of 
any given doctrine or command to one’s adherence. There 
is, however, far more liberty in the system of authority than 
they generally realize: for it is but one instance of the truth 
making free, in the sense that all truth, religious or secular, 
frees from error and its consequences. Equally is it exact to 
say that the liberty claimed by Protestants in matters of reli- 
gious opinion works out towards a quasi authority, even if 
this be of little more weight than concerted approval. 

Whatever may be true of non-C. of E. Protestant Churches 
and clergymen at home, they appear to have few or no funda- 
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mental religious differences out here as Chaplains, and min- 
ister impartially and acceptably to the men of any Protestant 
denomination. 

Living, as one does, much with them—often, for instance, 
in the same mess: visiting the same hospitals, serving the same 
battalions—the Catholic Chaplain comes to know, and to esteem 
as men, his Protestant brethren. There are occasional theolog- 
ical discussions, sometimes polemics: but all, as a rule, con- 
ducted on the lines of quite academic argument. No blood is 
shed, and rarely is temper lost; for no matter how keenly and 
whole-heartedly a Chaplain may hold to his guns, the ameni- 
ties of the situation keep him within the limits prescribed by 
the social code. 

It is supposed to be bad form to talk either religion or 
politics in a mess—probably because of the strong feelings 
likely to be disturbed by a discussion of either topic. But, as 
this War has developed a new sort of mentality among of- 
ficers and soldiers, so has it brought about a new tolerance in 
the matter of subjects of discussion at mess. Political person- 
alities and their doings are criticized and apologized for as in 
purely civilian circles;-and the keenness with which religious 
subjects are often raised is an indication that they are of suf- 
ficient interest to allow a departure from an old, and a very 
wise, rule. 

However it may be, these questions are ventilated from 
time to time; and the Catholic priest often feels that he has his - 
finger upon the pulse of the non-Catholic heart when he hears 
the opinions that are voiced, and the reasoning adopted, by his | 
Protestant friends. His opportunity, perhaps, has never been 
so great as this for understanding the strength of its appeal to 
human nature, and at the same time the weakness of the non- 
Catholic position. That there is a strength in it, is not to be 
denied. Its appeal to the individual is strong—to his personal 
feeling, his abhorrence of interference, his love of self- 
determination. He is, or thinks himself to be, free in other 
things: why not in this? He is free to hold whatever political 
opinions he wishes, to be a conservative or a liberal, or to be- 
long to no party at all; to believe in protection or free-trade 
as he pleases. Why should he not be free to believe what-he 
chooses in religion? The idea of authority is irksome to most 
people, even if it be a constituted and legitimate authority. 
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But in this matter the Protestant contends that he is the 
authority. 

On the other hand, the weakness of the position lies in the 
extreme vagueness of its fundamentals, in the indeterminate- 
ness of its theology, in its substitution of trust for faith, in its 
lack of logical coherence. One Chaplain—he happened, 
though, to belong to the C. of E——actually made a boast of this 
last point to the present writer, with the remark that he dis- 
trusted the intrusion of logic into religious matters. “That's 
the worst of you Roman Catholics,” he wound up: “you are 
so logical!” But the same Chaplain made use of a striking 
phrase to characterize the certainty with which the priest 
formulated a doctrine in his hearing. “That is the audacity 
of the Roman Catholic Church!” Audacity and logic. Some- 
thing of a combination! 

The fact that Catholic Chaplains, and therefore presum- 
ably other Catholic clergymen have always the same answer in 
substance to give to the same question regarding religion, 
strikes our non-Catholic brother Chaplains with no less force 
than the fact that they know exactly what to do for their men 
in emergencies. And the Protestants have come to realize, 
already to a very large extent, that this is not merely due to our 
accepting our doctrines blindly from “Rome,” and having 
learned parrot-wise, in college and seminary, the questions and 
answers of a kind of glorified catechism. They have come to 
see that there is such a thing as systematic theology in the 
Catholic Church, and that, once granted the principles, the 
conclusions follow from them. They have found that the 
Catholic is not altogether unintelligent in matters other than 
religious; and realize that there must be some sort of justifica- 
tion for his holding as true, doctrines which they cannot see 
their way to accepting, which, indeed, they have been taught 
to regard as false. But they will very generally admit that he 
can make out a good hypothetical case for his attitude and 
beliefs, provided his view of revelation once be granted him. 
And that, of course, is the great crux and dividing line between 
the Catholic and the Protestant religions. But it is all to the 
good that understanding has progressed as far as it has. 

I prefaced the present article with the statement that I 
proposed to write in the main from the point of view of the 
differences. of the doctrinal positions of the Chaplains. Is 
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there nothing upon which they can agree? Has their merely 
social intercourse, their human comradeship, cemented in com- 
mon dangers of mutilation and death, done nothing to draw 
them more closely together in the religious life? 

That is a consummation scarcely to be hoped for. The 
Catholic remains a Catholic, and the Protestant a Protestant 
Chaplain, though each may have come to know the other per- 
sonally a little better, esteem him a little more highly, and 
appreciate his honesty and good faith more thoroughly than 
before. The non-Catholic has evolved a view, during the 
course of the War (though, perhaps, it lay hidden in his prin- 
ciples all the time) strikingly akin to our doctrine regarding 
the soul of the Church: and he is not only willing, but sym- 
pathetically anxious, to act upon it and to put such Catholic 
soldiers as he may meet with in his pastoral search among 
the scattered troops, into touch with their nearest priest, or to 
advise the latter as to where stray members of his flock are to 
be found. As to “communicating in divine things,” of course 
that is out of the question; and must, from the very nature of 
the case, remain an impossibility. 

Sometimes, in the stress of operations, or because of dis- 
tance and lack of time, it has happened that funerals have 
been taken by clergymen of another faith than that of the 
dead soldier. At times this is inevitable. The last and official 
mark of respect is paid to one who gave up life for his country. 
Should a Catholic so be buried, his last resting place can re- 
ceive the blessing of Holy Church later on, and his memory 
brought before his Maker in the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
But with the living, what? The writer remembers being asked 
by a young minister, just as the great battle of the Somme was 
about to commence, what he could do for Catholics who might 
be badly wounded, or dying, if a priest were not to be found. 
He received the obvious answer: “Help them to make an act 
of contrition.” The phrase was unfamiliar to him, and needed 
explanation. “Tell them to ask God’s pardon for their sins, 
because by them they have offended so infinitely good a Father 
and God.” And the Simple Prayer Book for Soldiers was put 
into his hands, and the homely, familiar acts of faith, hope, 
charity and contrition shown to him. 

The organization of the Chaplains, during that offensive, 
was already so complete that it would have been difficult for a 
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wounded Catholic to pass down the lines of evacuation with- 
out seeing his priest and having ample opportunity for re- 
ceiving the sacraments. But I like to think of that young min- 
ister, should the need have arisen, kneeling by the stretcher of 
some one of our own poor boys in direst plight, and helping 
him to resign his soul to God in the hallowed words of a 
Catholic act of contrition. I know that, if in God’s providence 
the sacraments of Holy Church were denied to any of our 
Catholic lads in their need, His overflowing mercy would com- 
pass them about and His eternal arms uphold them. But I 
like to think, when their poor, battle-wrought brains, and fail- 
ing strength had borne them to the lethargy which has one 
only issue, that some kind friend was there, even if he were 
not an anointed priest consecrated to the sacred ministry, 
whose hand would press in his the nerveless hand, whose 
voice would pierce the creeping, growing, shrouding darkness; 
who would rouse the fleeting mind with. those old, familiar 
words of truest sorrow for sin, so that, thrilled at the last by 
sentiments of sorrow and of love, the happy soul should appear 
before its Sovereign Good, radiant and triumphant, to receive 
its recompense of everlasting blessedness. 

Though they may not worship at the same altar, or pro- 
fess the same belief, the Chaplains have learned during the 
War to know each other; and have become, with all their dif- 
ferences, brethren in the service of the troops. The Catholic 
has learned to respect his “ opposite number ” for his human- 
ity and zeal. He recognizes the many virtues by which he is 
naturally distinguished. And for his part, the Protestant has 
come to see something of the wide humanity and religious 
value of that Church for which the Catholic stands. Though 
he may not realize its divinity, he looks upon it with no little 
admiration and respect. 

And this is as it should be; for the Protestant makes his 
Church, whereas the Church makes the Catholic. 
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LAUS DEO. 


BY THEODORE MAYNARD. 


Praise! that when thick night circled over me 
In chaos ere my time or world began, 
Thy finger shaped my body cunningly, 
Thy thought conceived me ere I was a man! 
Thy spirit breathed upon me in the dark 
Wherein I strangely grew, ° 
Bestowing glowing powers to the spark 
The mouth of heaven blew! 


Praise! that a babe I leapt upon the world 
Spread at my feet in its magnificence, 
With trees as giants, flowers as flags unfurled, 

And rain as diamonds in their excellence! 
Praise! for the solemn splendor of surprise 
That came with breaking day, 
For all the ranks of stars that met my eyes 
When sunset burnt away! 


Praise! that there burst on my unfolding heart 
The colored radiance of leafy June, 
With choirs of songbirds perfected in art 
And nightingales beneath the summer moon— 
Praise! that this beauty, an unravished bride, 
Doth hold her lover stili; 
Doth hide and beckon, laugh at me, and hide 
Upon each grassy hill! 


Praise that I know the dear capricious sky 
In every infinitely varied mood, 
Yet under her maternal wings can lie 
The smallest chick among her countless brood! 
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Praise! that I hear the strong winds wildly race: 
Their chariots on the sea, 

But feel them lift my hair and stroke my face 
Softly and tenderly! 


Praise! for the joy and gladness Thou didst send 
When I have sat in gracious fellowship 
In firelight for an evening with a friend 
When wine and magic entered at the lip! 
For laughter, which the fates can overthrow, 
Thy mercy did accord— 
To Thee, Who didst our godlike joy bestow, 
I lift my glass, O Lord! 


Praise! that a lady leaning from her height, 
A lady pitiful, a tender maid, 
A queen majestical unto my sight 
Spoke words of love to me, and gently laid 
Her hand into my own unworthy hand. 
(Rise, soul, to greet thy guest, 
Mysterious love, whom none shall understand— 
Through love be all confessed!) 


Praise! that upon my bent and bleeding back 

Was stretched some share of Thy redeeming cross. 
Some poverty as largess for my lack, 

Some loss that shall prevent my utter loss! 
Praise! that Thou gavest me to keep joy sweet 

The bitter salt of pain! 
Praise! for the weariness of questing feet— 

That else might quest in vain! 














ST. MATTHEW AND THE PAROUSIA. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


XI. 


= HE Saviour made a strange remark to the Phari- 
sees. He told them they “would not see Him 
again till they said: ‘Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’” + 
In the Lukan account, Jesus is journeying 
towards Jerusalem when the remark finds utterance on His 
lips. A group of Pharisees, evidently with a view to frightening 
Him out of the territory of Herod Antipas into their own juris- 
diction of Judea, approach Jesus with the warning to betake 
Himself at once from that region, as Herod was openly resolved 
upon compassing His destruction. The Saviour bids them go 
tell-that crafty fox of theirs that the future course of the Mes- 
sias is determined, and not subject to the will of Herod, until 
His work is done. “It is ordained of God that I go on My way 
hence today, tomorrow, and the day following, because it is 
not fitting”—in view of her long list of kindred crimes!— 
“that a prophet should perish out of Jerusalem.”* A most 
cutting and ironical statement in regard to them and theirs. 
It was as if the Lord had said: “Take no alarm for My 
safety in Herod’s dominions. I am now on My way to the Jew- 
ish Capital, where death awaits Me, not from Herod’s hands, 
but from yours.” After saying which, the Lord laments over 
Jerusalem, the stoner and slayer of the prophets, the city that 
refused to come to safety when He called. “Behold,” He next 
adds with solemn emphasis, “ your house shall be left to you a 
desert waste. And I say to you, you shall not see Me, till it 
come that you shall say: ‘Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’”* In St. Matthew’s account, the remark is 
reported at the end of the Lord’s arraignment of the Pharisees 
for their crimes. Jesus threaténs’“ the sons of them that slew 
the prophets ” with dire disaster to their city and themselves. 





+ Matt. xxiii. 39; Luke xiii. 35. * Luke xiii. 31-33. x)ijyv Bet pe. 
* Luke xiii. 34, 35. 
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“Behold, your house is left to you desolate,” He tells them; 
a prophetic future in a present tense. “For I say to you, from 
now on, you shall not see Me, till you say: ‘Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.’” The remark was made on 
the occasion of the Saviour’s last visit to the temple, and draws 
added significance from that fact. There is nothing inherently 
impossible in its having been uttered twice, and under con- 
ditions substantially similar, as reported by the first evangelist 
and the third. 
To what point of time was the Lord referring when He 
made this impressive declaration? Palm Sunday? It is not 
an event of sufficient magnitude; nor did the Pharisees pro- 
claim Him the Blessed One on that occasion. The Final Ad- 
vent? St. Metthew never uses the bare phrase “coming” to 
designate that glorious event; nor does the New Testament 
anywhere assure us that the Pharisees will welcome the re- 
turning Christ with hymns of praise.‘ The conversion of the 
Jews throughout all time? The supposition does not fit the 
context. The Lord is speaking of an event which His hearers 
are to live to witness; He is not referring to generations yet to 
be. Something more immediate is in view—a recognition 
wrung from minds rebellious, that have at last been forced to 
see. May we venture to propose an altogether new interpreta- 
tion, capable of critical establishment, and not the mere 
product of uncontrollable surmise? The time indicated is the 
destruction of the temple, and the “ coming” of which Jesus 
speaks is His “ coming in His Kingdom with power.” 
Grammar and criticism are not without their urgings for 
the acceptance of this view. The causative particle “for,” 
which introduces this verse in the Matthean text, directly con- 
nects it with the verse preceding: “Behold, your house shall 
be left to you a desert waste.” 5° The employment of this par- 
ticle clearly compels us to regard what the Pharisees are to 
see and say, as connected with the laying-waste of their house, 
unless grammar be of no moment in the threshing of the prob- 
lem. The presence of this connecting link bids us look for the 
time and manner of the “ coming,” as also of the “ seeing” and 
the “saying,” in the desolation that is to befall the House of 
*On the contrary, it is said that “all the tribes of the land shall mourn,” on 
that occasion. Matt. xxiv. 30. 


* Aéyw yao byiv’ OF uh we Tonce dx’ Gott. The “Me” is enclitic, not emphatic 
in both accounts. Matt. xxiii. 39; Luke xiii, 35. ‘ 
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== HE Saviour made a strange remark to the Phari- 
sees. He told them they “would not see Him 
again till they said: ‘Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord.’”? 
x In the Lukan account, Jesus is journeying 
towards Jerusalem when the remark finds utterance on His 
lips. A group of Pharisees, evidently with a view to frightening 
Him out of the territory of Herod Antipas into their own juris- 
diction of Judea, approach Jesus with the warning to betake 
Himself at once from that region, as Herod was openly resolved 
upon compassing His destruction. The Saviour bids them go 
tell that crafty fox of theirs that the future course of the Mes- 
sias is determined, and not subject to the will of Herod, until 
His work is done. “It is ordained of God that I go on My way 
hence today, tomorrow, and the day following, because it is 
not fitting”—in view of her long list of kindred crimes!— 
“that a prophet should perish out of Jerusalem.”? A most 
cutting and ironical statement in regard to them and theirs. 
It was as if the Lord had said: “Take no alarm for My 
safety in Herod’s dominions. I am now on My way to the Jew- 
ish Capital, where death awaits Me, not from Herod’s hands, 
but from yours.” After saying which, the Lord laments over 
Jerusalem, the stoner and slayer of the prophets, the city that 
refused to come to safety when He called. “ Behold,” He next 
adds with solemn emphasis, “ your house shall be left to you a 
desert waste. And I say to you, you shall not see Me, till it 
come that you shall say: ‘Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’”* In St. Matthew’s account, the remark is 
reported at the end of the Lord’s arraignment of the Pharisees 
for their crimes. Jesus threaténs “the sons of them that slew 
the prophets ” with dire disaster to their city and themselves. 


4 Matt. xxiii. 39; Luke xiii. 35. * Luke xiii. 31-33. x)iy Bet pe. 
* Luke xili. 34, 35. 
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“Behold, your house is left to you desolate,” He tells them; 
a prophetic future in a present tense. “For I say to you, from 
now on, you shall not see Me, till you say: ‘ Blessed is He that 
cometh in the name of the Lord.’” The remark was made on 
the occasion of the Saviour’s last visit to the temple, and draws 
added significance from that fact. There is nothing inherently 
impossible in its having been uttered twice, and under con- 
ditions substantially similar, as reported by the first evangelist 
and the third. 
To what point of time was the Lord referring when He 
made this impressive declaration? Palm Sunday? It is not 
an event of sufficient magnitude; nor did the Pharisees pro- 
claim Him the Blessed One on that occasion. The Final Ad- 
vent? St. Matthew never uses the bare phrase “coming” to 
designate that glorious event; nor does the New Testament 
anywhere assure us that the Pharisees will welcome the re- 
turning Christ with hymns of praise.* The conversion of the 
Jews throughout all time? The supposition does not fit the 
context. The Lord is speaking of an event which His hearers 
are to live to witness; He is not referring to generations yet to 
be. Something more immediate is in view—a recognition 
wrung from minds rebellious, that have at last been forced to 
see. May we venture to propose an altogether new interpreta- 
tion, capable of critical establishment, and not the mere 
product of uncontrollable surmise? The time indicated is the 
destruction of the temple, and the “coming” of which Jesus 
speaks is His “ coming in His Kingdom with power.” 
Grammar and criticism are not without their urgings for 
the acceptance of this view. The causative particle “for,” 
which introduces this verse in the Matthean text, directly con- 
nects it with the verse preceding: “Behold, your house shall 
be left to you a desert waste.” ° The employment of this par- 
ticle clearly compels us to regard what the Pharisees are to 
see and say, as connected with the laying-waste of their house, 
unless grammar be of no moment in the threshing of the prob- 
lem. The presence of this connecting link bids us look for the 
time and manner of the “ coming,” as also of the “ seeing” and 
the “saying,” in the desolation that is to befall the House of 
*On the contrary, it is said that “all the tribes of the land shall mourn,” on 
that occasion. Matt. xxiv. 30. 


* Aéyw yao byiv’ Ob uh we Taye dx’ Gott. The “Me” is enclitic, not emphatic 
in both accounts. Matt. xxiii. 39; Luke xiii. 35. 
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Aaron, when “the sceptre passes from Juda,” and the power 
of the Jewish priesthood is crushed. A study of the grammar 
of the verse in the Matthean text plainly indicates this particu- 
lar point of time as the period of fulfillment. And that the 
House of Aaron is meant, appears not only from the fact that 
the persons addressed are the Pharisees, but also and more 
strikingly, from the verse of the psalm which the Saviour is 
quoting; it was the part assigned to the priest in the chanted 
thanksgiving for victory.° 

The connection between the “coming” here mentioned 
and the laying-waste of the House of Aaron, is as clear from 
the standpoint of criticism as from the lesser and more 
mechanical lights of grammar. The whole drift of the twenty- 
third.chapter of St. Matthew is against the likelihood of the 
Lord’s ever- saying to the Pharisees that they would see Him 
again, in any other sense or manner than by an exhibition of 
sovereignty or show of power. Jesus has just finished a flay- 
ing denunciation of the priestly class for shutting the Kingdom 
of Heaven against men; for consuming the mite of widows in 
the name of religion; for their low manner of making 
proselytes; for the blind guidance which they gave the peo- 
ple on the taking of oaths; for leaving the heart unclean, and 
identifying morality with external conduct; for looking to the 
beauty of outward appearance, and not building character up 
and onwards from within; and, finally, for their insincerity in 
honoring the tombs of the prophets whom their fathers foully 
slew. After this sevenfold indictment, Jesus tells the Pharisees 
that He will give them an opportunity to fill up the measure of 
their forebears, by the “ new prophets, wise men, and scribes,” 
whom He shall send among them, to be scourged, hunted down, 
and slain; that upon their heads may come all the just blood 
shed in the land, from Abel to Zacharias, who was hewn down 
between the temple and the altar. And lest there may be any 
mistaking of the time when the threatened blow is due to fall, 
He tells them that it will descend upon the present generation, 
and laments over the Jerusalem that refused to recognize the 
Divine Visitant within her walls, and went on, unheeding, to 
her doom.’ “Judgment, mercy, and faith” had pressed their 
gentler claims in vain.* The time was ripe for a more drastic 
method of instruction, to let the Jewish priesthood see that it 


* Ps. exvii. (cxviil.), 26. ‘Matt. xxiii. 4-39. . § Matt. xxili. 23. 
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could not withstand the word of God, without national death. 
Jerusalem is the centre of thought in the Matthean and Lukan 
accounts; and the acknowledgment of the “Blessed One” is 
clearly connected with its fate. 

The second person of the verbs employed, the adverb of 
time henceforth, and the solemn assurance that “all these 
things shall come upon the present generation,” leave room for 
no other supposition. It is impossible to prove, and suspicions 
are not evidence, that the prophecy refers to the Final Com- 
ing, or that this event is expected within the generation then 
alive. The thought is not of impending judgment for. mankind 
in general; it is limited to the governing class in Israel, by all 
‘the grammatical indications of the text. Jesus does not say 
that the whole inhabited earth shall be laid waste. He says: 
“Behold, your house shall be left to you desolate.” Nor is 
there any mention of glory or the angels, as would, of a surety, 
have been the case, from all that we have thus far found, had 
St. Matthew understood this verse in connection with the Re- 
turn. We are, therefore, shut to the conclusion that Jerusalem 
is the reference intended in the “acknowledgment of the 
Blessed One,” which the Lord predicts; and the sole question 
is how we shall best proceed to determine the meaning of this 
prophetic verse. 

The safest way is to study all that has intervened between 
the first and second occasions of its use. When the Saviour 
rode into Jerusalem on the Sabbath of the Palms,° the people 
strewed the streets with garments and green boughs, shouting 
all the way to the temple, and even within its walls: Hosanna 
to the Son of David: Blessed is He that cometh in the name of 
the Lord: Hosanna in the highest! The chief priests and the 
scribes, indignant that Jesus should allow Himself to be 
acclaimed with these Messianic titles, sought to have Him re- 
strain the throng and disavow their plaudits. “ Hearest Thou 
what these say?” they indignantly asked Him. “And Jesus 
answered, Yes; have you never read: ‘Out of the mouths of 
babes and sucklings Thou hast perfected praise?’ ” #° The com- 
plete verse—Jesus quoted only the first half—expresses the 
purpose of this “ perfecting of praise,” in the significant words: 
“Because of Thine adversaries, that Thou mayest silence the 


° Matt. xxi. 5-11. 
20 “ Strength,” “ power,” in Hebrew original. 
VOL. Cvi11.—11 
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enemy and the vengeful one.” As thus quoted in answer to 
the remonstrance of the Pharisees, it meant that the governing 
class in Israel were incapable of the spontaneous recognition 
which the people gave, when, but shortly before, He rode into 
Jerusalem, as prophesied, on “a colt the foal of her that is 
used to the yoke.” ** Every incident narrated, every quotation 
made, and every parable uttered between the time of His tri- 
umphal entry into the City and His telling the Pharisees that 
they would yet acknowledge Him as the “Blessed One,” has 
this incapacity of the rulers for its theme. The incident of the 
barren fig tree;* the questioning of His authority;** the 
Parables of the Two Sons,’* the Wicked Husbandmen,” and 
the Marriage Feast; ** the three attempts to involve Him in a 
treasonable, ludicrous, or blasphemous utterance;** and, 
finally, the embarrassing question which He asked the Phari- 
sees about David’s Son and Lord,” all this steady growth of 
statement and demurrer shows the hostility of the Govern- 
ment to His Person, their unwillingness to receive His message, 
and the failure of all the efforts of Jesus to disabuse them of 
their views. The whole thought of the narrative sheers away 
from Hosannas of acclaim and hymns of benediction to a note 
of another sort—the refusal of the Pharisees to join the choir 
of praise. Not to minds so closed as these, did the Saviour 
ever say that He would come in any other sense or manner 
than by a destructive show of power. The great offer had 
again and again been made, only to be followed by the great 
refusal. Israel had chosen; and her choice was national death. 

Four quotations made by Jesus between His triumphal 
entry and the utterance of the prediction in question, have very 
instructive contexts in the original, from which He singled 
them out—the “house of prayer;” the “den of thieves;” the 
“Stone which the builders rejected;” and the “Son of David, 
Who also is His Lord.” We have the best of evidence that the 
Pharisees caught the new un-Jewish meaning which Jesus gave 
to these four citings from their Sacred Books. Anger and 
resort to cunning are not natural psychological reactions, 
when things wholly to one’s suiting have been announced. And 
the recorded mental reactions of the Government to the words 


“Ps. viii. 3. 2 Matt. xxi. 5. 13 Matt. xxi. 18-22. 
4 Matt. xxi. 23-27. 15 Matt. xxi. 28-32. 16 Matt. xxi. 33-46. 
41 Matt. xxii. 1-14. 18 Matt. xxii. 15-40. 1 Matt, xxii, 41-45. 
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of Jesus go clearly to show that neither He, nor His leal re- 
porters, shared the moribund world-view of the times. Great 
Teacher that He was, He sent His hearers to the sources, that 
they might see for themselves, without His telling them for- 
mally, what was there. And they had this advantage, that 
they knew by heart what we must find by delving. 

When Jesus expelled the tradesmen who had turned the 
temple into a place of barter, He said to them: “My house 
shall be called the house of prayer, but you have made it a den 
of thieves.” *° The first part of this quotation is from Isaias, 
and in the original has the very instructive addition: “My 
house shall be called the house of prayer for all nations ” *—a 
piece of corrective teaching reported in full by St. Mark,”?? who 
also tells us that upon its hearing, the officials “sought how 
they might destroy Him” for His words.** They had seen 
through text to context, and knew it was of them and their 
destruction that He spoke. The latter half of the quotation— 
it was about “the den of thieves ”"—is taken from Jeremias;** 
and when we turn to the original context in which it lay em- 
bedded, we find the Lord declaring that “He will do to this 
House, and to the place which He has given them and their 
fathers, as He did to Shiloh ** for the wickedness of His people 
Israel” *°—namely, “cast them out of His sight,” make their 
carcasses meat for the fowls of the air,”* and lay waste their 
land.” * All of which goes to confirm the conclusion already 
substantiated in the fifth study, that the “ coming of the Son of 
Man” at the end of Israel shall not be the glorious Advent ex- 
pected, but defeat and destruction. And the effectiveness of 
the Lord’s method of teaching—He taught by suggestion rather 
than through open statement—may be seen in the resolve of 
the Government to destroy the Prophet Who dared beard it 
with such a threatening picture of what lay in store. 

The two other quotations in this section—one from the 
psalm Confitemini and the other from the Dixit Dominus— 
we shall consider the latter first—paint this picture still more 
positively, and prove its truth with telling force and point. 
When the Pharisees questioned Jesus about the “greatest 
commandment in the law,” * they expected that He would lay 
Himself open to the charge of blasphemy, by claiming Divine 


2 Matt. xxi. 13. *% Isaias lvi. 7. % Mark xi. 17.. % Mark xi. i8. 
* Jer. vii. 11. % Jer. vii. 14. % Jer. vii. 12. Jer. vii. 15. 
* Jer. vii. 33. * Jer. vil. 34. °° Matt. xxii. 34-40. 
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honors as “ the Son of God.” Jesus kept well within the bounds 
of Deuteronomy," merely quoting its text, and saying nothing 
of Himself in His reply. Soon afterwards, however, He put 
the Pharisees a question that filled them with confusion. 
“What seemeth it to you about the Christ? Whose Son is 
He?” And they answered: “David’s.” Whereupon the 
Saviour asked them: “How then doth David in the Spirit 
call Him Lord, saying: ‘The Lord said to My Lord, sit Thou 
on My right hand, until I make Thine enemies Thy footstool? 
If David then call Him Lord, how is He His Son?’ ” * 
The psalm * to which Jesus thus referred His questioners 
‘needs to be quoted in full before the thought that lay behind 
its citing becomes open to discovery. Accordingly we append 
Professor Briggs’ translation, not that we are thereby making 
his views ours, but simply ‘to secure a text that is considered 
free from gloss. 


Utterance of Yahweh to my lord: Sit enthroned at My right 
hand, 

Till I make thine enemies a stool for thy feet. 

With the rod of thy strength, rule in the midst of thine enemies. 

Volunteers on the sacred (mountains) are thy people in the 
day of thy host. 

From the womb of the morn, come forth to thee the dew of thy 
youth. 

Yahweh has sworn, He is not sorry: “Thou art a priest. 
forever.” , 

My (lord) at (His) right hand doth smite in the day of His 
anger. 

He executeth judgment on kings. He doth fill the valleys with 
nations. 

He doth smite chiefs, (going over) a wide land, 

(An inheritance) on the way he maketh it, therefore He is 
exalted. 


In the original, the Messias is presented “as sitting at the | 
right hand of Yahweh, with a strong sceptre to overcome His 
enemies. People volunteer for the war in multitudes like dew- 
drops at dawn (vv. 1-3). An oath’of Yahweh makes Him priest 
forever (v. 4). He goes to war, overcomes kings and nations, 


* Deut. vi. 5. 
3 Matt. xxii. 43, 45; Mark xii. 36, 37; Luke xx. 42-44. The accounts vary slightly. 
* Ps. cxvii. (cxviii.). * Psalms. Briggs, p. 373. 
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and is finally exalted in victory.” ** Propterea exaltabit caput. 
His sovereignty is to be slowly won after widespread strife. 
This is the idea expressed, however much the readings may 
vary. He shall be King by human choice no less than by Divine 
‘selection. The world is to be won after widespread strife. 

_ This picture of the Messias, sitting enthroned at the right 
hand of the Father, and ruling thence with the rod of His 
strength in a world of enemies; overcoming an indefinite num- 
ber of kings and nations, by an army composed wholly of 
volunteers; smiting the leaders of His enemies over a wide and 
far-away land; taking possession of this extensive battlefield 
of the enemy, as His inheritance; ** and coming to the joy of 
victory and sovereignty, only when such a far-flung area of 
conflict had actually been covered by His victorious arms— 
this is not the swiftly conquering Messias of Jewish expecta- 
tion, Who was to sit enthroned at Jerusalem after having over- 
come His enemies in a short campaign. It is another and quite 
opposite portrait of the Elect One. “The same utterance 
which enthrones Him makes Him priest, and this was in the 
covenant of David at the institution of the dynasty, and is a 
very different conception from the reéstablishment of the 
Kingdom.” ** 

What was the object of Jesus in asking the Pharisees their 
opinion concerning the Christ? for such is really the nature of 
His question.** Was it to prove His Divine Sonship, or to cor- 
rect their misconceptions of the expected Christ? Both; with 
the preponderance of intention leaning towards the latter. The 
official theologians did not conceive of the coming Christ as 
“Son of God” in the literal sense. That thought was blas- 
phemous in their eyes; and they framed the question about 
“ the greatest commandment of the law,” to see if Jesus would 
openly make the claim. He did something far more effective. 
He made them see their own view of the Christ and the King- 
dom, shattered before their eyes in the verse of a Messianic 
psalm. If the Pharisaic conception of the Messias as a vic- 
torious human King reigning in state at Jerusalem were true— 
how came it, Jesus asked them, that David said He would. sit 
enthroned at the right hand of the Lord in heaven, until His 


% Professor Briggs’ analysis. Psalms, p. 273. Italics ours. 

% Compare Ps. ii. 8. * Psalms. Briggs, p. 375. Italics ours. 

% <t dutv Soxet rept tod Xorotod; Matt. xxii. 42.—For same construction, see 
Matt. xvii. 25, xvili, 12, xxi. 28, xxii. 17, xxvi. 66. 
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enemies on earth had been made the stool of His feet? When 
the two relations of sonship—the Davidic and the Divine— 
were thus powerfully brought to their attention, the Pharisees 
saw that they had lost out in the mental contest, as the Sad- 
ducees ** before them, and forbore questioning Him further. 
The simple picture of the Messias reigning in heaven and con- 
quering on earth had put the theologians of the Synagogue to 
confusion. This was neither their view of the Kingdom, nor 
their conception of its King. 

Does the force of the Lord’s reasoning in this particular 
instance depend on His having thought that David wrote the 
psalm from which He quotes? Not necessarily, not demon- 
strably. Even granting, but not conceding, that the Davidic 
authorship were disestablished, the Lord’s knowledge would 
in nowise be involved. His argument is not necessarily based 
on David’s being the author of the psalm, but on his being the 
spokesman in whose mouth the words are put by the psalmist; 
and the words so put retain their Messianic reference to the 
seed of David,* in the covenant made with the latter, when the 
Lord called him from the sheepcote to be prince over His peo- 
ple Israel. So that, by whomsoever written, their Messianic 
significance would still remain, and the Lord’s argument be as 
strong as ever in its point.“ For its point is the contrast be- 
tween the Divine Lord of the inspired Psalmist and the human 
World-King of Rabbinical speculation. 

A striking proof that the question put to the Pharisees on 
this occasion had for its aim the correction of their views con- 
cerning the Kingdom and its King, is furnished by the Lord 
Himself in His answer to the High-Priest at the trial.*# When 
Caiphas asks Him if He is the Christ, the Son of God, Jesus not 
only replies in the affirmative, He draws the same twofold pic- 
ture of His reigning in heaven and ruling among His enemies 
on earth. “ Besides,“ I say to you, from now on,“ you shall see 
the Son of Man sitting *° on the right hand of Power and com- 
ing on the clouds of heaven.” The Saviour’s doctrine of the 
Christ and the Kingdom could not be more succinctly sum- 
marized than in this dual picture of His sitting enthroned at 


* Matt. xxii. 34. 

#2 Sam. vii. 12; Ps. Ixxxviii. (Ixxxix.) 4, 36, 49; cxxxi. (cxxxii.) 11. 

“ The Biblical Commission, Dubium, V., May 1, 1910, prohibits the specific denial 
of the Davidic authorship of this psalm. * Matt. xxvi. 63, 64. 

* «hip, “ on’ Gott. © ~40nuat—Matt. xxii. 44 has same verb. _ 
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the right hand of Yahweh, and coming on the clouds from that 
time on. He is not to reign in state at Jerusalem, as the Jews 
expected; and the Kingdom in which He is to come is an his- 
torical one, the growth of which, in its component volunteers, 
His judges themselves shall live to see. The grammatical like- 
ness of the “ sitting” here mentioned, to the first verse of the 
psalm, with which the Lord challenged the Pharisaic concep- 
tion of the Messias, is very noticeable; and the adverb of time 
employed to describe both the “sitting” and the “coming” 
clearly indicates that the participles ** are employed in the 
sense of a progressive process, and not in that of a single event. 
It is the Psalmist’s picture of Yahweh’s activity in putting down 
the enemies of the King; and the activity of the King’s people— 
the “ volunteers fresh as drops of dew;” and as abundant, who 
are to make the nations His inheritance. In other words, the 
Saviour solemnly declares to Caiphas that He is indeed the 
Christ, the Son of God; immediately correcting, however, the 
Jewish conception of His “ reigning ” and His “ Kingdom.” The 
words had a political sense in the minds of the High Priest and 
the Roman governor, which Jesus disavowed, by asserting that 
He is, indeed, the Messias, but not the kind expected, either in 
His Person, or in the Kingdom which He came to found. And 
it was exactly this same thought that He wished the Pharisees 
to realize through a re-reading of the psalm. He instructed 
His friends and enemies to the last; and in the fiery midst of 
such opposition as He met, Jesus was too discerning ever to 
have said or thought that a folk so minded would either 
acknowledge or acclaim Him with shouts of thanksgiving as 
the “ Blessed One.” We have His own sacred word for it that 
“ all the tribes of the land shall mourn,” not that they shall re- 
joice, “ when they see the Pierced One returning.” ** And for 
this reason alone, had we not the numerous others mentioned, 
the Saviour was not speaking of His Second Advent, when He 
told the Pharisees that they “would not see Him from that 
time on, until they said: ‘Blessed is He that cometh in the 
name of the Lord.’” 

So much for the simple glories of meaning hidden in the 
Dixit Dominus, until the Lord’s answer to Caiphas revealed 


“ aOhuevov. toxsuevor. 1 Cor. xv. 25-28; Ephes. i. 20-23; Col. iii. 1; Heb. i. 13; il. 
8; x. 12, 18; 1 Peter iii. 22 prove that an historical process is meant. 


# Matt. xxiv. 30.—Apoc. i. 7 has a different application of the prophecy. 
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their presence. The last quotation—the fourth—is now be- 
fore us; and in it lies the key to what Jesus meant, when He 
predicted His acknowledgment by the Pharisees. “Have ye 
never read in the Scriptures: ‘The Stone which the builders 
rejected, the same has become the Head of the corner? By the 
Lord this hath been done, and it is wonderful in our eyes.’”** The 
Saviour has just finished the Parable of the Wicked Husband- 
men, in which He explains the coming of the Lord of the Vine- 
yard as the destruction of Israel and her superseding by an- 
other folk. Some of the officials present, when this Parable 
was uttered, took exception to its being scripturally founded; 
and Jesus confronted them with the quotation just mentioned, 
as proof that Israel is to have no triumphant rising when she 
falls.©° 

In the original of the Psalm Confitemini," from which the 
Lord is quoting, we have a very imposing scene. A procession 
is passing through the streets of Jerusalem on the way to the 
Temple. The leader calls upon three classes—House of Israel, - 
House of Aaron, and them that fear the Lord—to say the litur- 
gical phrase appropriate to the situation. The chorus re- 
sponds with the phrase: “His kindness endureth forever.” 
Whereupon the solo proclaims the deliverance of Jerusalem 
from “the nations that encompassed her, as bees encompass 
wax ”—an allusion to the vain attempts of the Gentiles to de- 
prive Israel of her national existence, the latest failure to 
achieve that purpose being the defeat of Antiochus, King of 
Syria. “Hark! a shout of joy and victory! The right hand 
of Yahweh is exalted. The right of Yahweh performeth 
valiantly.” 

The procession reaches the gates of the Temple. “ Open 
to me the gates of Zedek, that I may enter therein to give 
thanks to Yah.” The chorus replies: “The Stone that the 
builders rejected has become the Head of the corner.” The 
priest responds: “From Yahweh this has come. It is 
wonderful in our eyes.” Finally the chorus declares: “This 
is the day which Yahweh hath made. Let us exult and be glad 
in it.” Whereupon the priest closes with the blessing: 
“Blessed is he that cometh in the name of Yahweh.” The 


* Matt. xxi. 42-44. 

# Luke xx. 16. “ Which they hearing said to Him: God forbid! ” 
© For proof, see THe Catnoric Wortp, May, 1918, pp. 165-167. 

& Ps, exvii. (cxviii.). 
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crowds disperse; the celebration of the festival of victory is at 
an end. 

The most striking thing in the interpretation of this psalm 
by the Saviour is His substitution of the verse, “ Blessed is He 
that cometh,” for the liturgical formula of thanksgiving: “ His 
kindness endureth forever.” * This substitution changed the 
whole nature of the psalm from a commemoration of victory 
to an acknowledgment of defeat. By quoting the verse about 
the “ Blessed One that cometh,” immediately after the call of 
the leader upon the House of Israel and the House of Aaron, 
to say what was appropriate to the situation, Jesus put in the 
mouth of the priesthood a recognition of that very sovereignty 
which they refused to accord Him, when the King came into 
Sion meek, and riding on a colt, the foal of her that was used 
to the yoke.” What His meaning was, the officials knew all 
too well. He had recently interpreted the “‘ Stone,” in the sense 
pure and simple of destruction; and it was from the very same 
psalm that He drew His words. He had furthermore said 
that when the Lord of the vineyard came, it would not be to 
bring glory. and rehabilitation to the sorely straitened, but “ to 
destroy those miserable men, and to let out the vineyard to 
a folk more fruitful.” ** This interpretation of the “ coming” 
in the sense of inglorious destruction so incensed the priests 
and scribes that, as St. Luke graphically tells us, “ they sought 
to lay hands on Him in that very hour,” * forbearing only 
through fear of the populace. All three accounts testify to 
the effect produced on the Government by this public denial 
of Israel’s expected glory.** And when Jesus told them that 
what the priestly House of Aaron was to say when they saw 
Him again, would be: “ Blessed is He that cometh in the name 
of the Lord,” and not: “The Lord’s kindness endureth for- 
ever,” they knew that He was speaking of the overthrow of 
the nation, and quoting in that most unfavorable sense a psalm 
which had always been associated in their minds with the 
indestructibility of Sion. Yahweh's kindness was not to en- 
dure forever. The Blessed One coming in Yahweh’s name 
would not bring glory, but destruction. That was the mean- 
ing; and His prediction of national death and disaster was all 
the more galling, because a trimeter tetrastich of the psalm 


® Jesus substitutes v. 26 for the last half of verses 1, 2, 3, 4, in Ps. exvii. (cxviii.). 
% Matt. xxi. 41. “Luke xx. 17. 
% Matt. xxi. 42; Mark xii. 10, 11; Luke xx. 17. 
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which He quoted represented Israel as shouting: “I shall not 
die, but live, and give thanks to Yah.”** Alas! There would be 
no cry: “Hark! a shout of joy and victory!” The hand of 
the Lord “would, indeed, be exalted,” but not to save. The 
nations that “encompassed Israel as bees encompass wax ” 
would destroy her from the earth. The expected Parousia of 
the Son of Man in glory would be a Parousia in destructive 
might instead, and Jerusalem “ would lie trodden of the Gen- 
tiles, till the times of the Gentiles were fulfilled.” “ Where the 
body (Israel) is, there shall the eagles (foreign armies) be 
gathered together.” “Behold, your House shall be left to you, 
desolate.” Jesus told the Pharisees on this occasion—He had 
preached in Jerusalem before—exactly what He gave the dis- 
ciples to understand on the Mount of Olives. The Benedictus 
qui venit is no excerpt from the apocalyptic propaganda of the 
year seventy, or thereabout; it is a most powerful contradic- 
tion of Jewish expectation, a defiant rejection of the world- 
view of the times. 

The textual and critical drift of the twenty-first, twenty- 
second, and twenty-third chapters of the First Gospel is un- 
mistakably towards the conclusion that the Lord meant His 
Return in Power, not His Return in Person, by the famous 
verse about His eventual recognition by the Jewish govern- 
ment and people. And if this were not enough to establish 
conviction, we have the Lord’s own personal avowal in the 
twenty-fourth chapter that such, indeed, was the meaning 
which He had in mind. When the disciples showed Him the 
beautiful buildings of the temple, He declared that not a stone 
of them would be left upon a stone, and that the generation 
then living would witness the national disaster, without any 
glorious coming of the Son of Man to appoint Israel to the 
headship of the nations and the undisputed mastery of a 
world made new. The simple but effective picture, which, by 
a master-stroke of teaching, He drew forth from the Dizit 
Dominus—the picture of the Christ sitting at the right hand 
of the Father in Heaven, and progressively coming in a King- 
dom of volunteers on earth, spelt the doom of Jewish expec- 
tation, and left the educated Pharisees without an arrow of re- 
ply in their well-stocked quiver. ‘But why, if this were the mean- 
ing, should Jesus use so realistic a form of expression as “ You 


% Ps, cxvii. (cxviii.) 17, 18. 
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shall not see Me henceforth,” if He did not intend thereby His 
personal reappearance? It is the sole difficulty remaining, and 
one over which it is not unnatural for Western minds to 
stumble. 

_ The answer is furnished in the text itself, without there 
being any need on our part to launch forth some frail argosy 
of speculation that might or might not secure the proper clear- 
ance-papers for its port of call. It will be remembered that 
after the Parable of the Wicked Husbandmen, the Lord was 
challenged by the officials of the Government to prove the 
Scriptural basis of His threat, that the Parousia of the Son of 
Man at the end of Israel meant death and destruction, not glory 
and exaltation. The verse which the Lord flung at them in 
reply, and flanked by positive proofs from other sources, was 
a neighboring verse to that about the “ Blessed One,” namely: 
“The Stone which the builders rejected, has become the Head 
of the corner. From Yahweh this has come, and it is wonder- 
ful in our eyes. Therefore I say to you, that the Kingdom of 
God shall be taken away from you, and given to a nation 
bringing forth its fruits. And whosoever shall fall upon this 
Stone, shall be bruised; but on whosoever it shall fall, it shall 
grind him into dust.” * 

Is it not to the wonder which the rejection of Israel, in- 
stead of her exaltation, shall occasion in their eyes, that the 
Lord is plainly referring when He speaks of their seeing Him 
again? Is not this the kind of vision which He intimates, to 
wit—prophecy realized and prediction fulfilled? And is it not 
in this same sense of the necessary fulfillment of prophecy, 
that the phrase, “ Until you say” is added? 


*O let (the house of) Israel now say: 
For His kindness endureth forever. 
O let the house of Aaron now say: 
For His kindness endureth forever. 
O let them that fear Yahweh now say: 
For His kindness endureth forever. 


It matters not that this liturgical formula of thanksgiving 
violates the strophical organization in the present condition of 
the psalm. The thought is the thing that matters, not tech- 


% Matt. xxi. 42-46. For commentary, see THe CatHotic Wortp, May, 1918, 
Ppp. 165-167. 
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nique. The text of the Confitemini expressly states that the 
testimony of the House of Aaron to the “Blessed One coming 
in the name of the Lord ” shall be given, as Jesus reinterpreted 
the psalm, when the Stone rejected by the builders has become 
the Head of the corner, and when this particular doing of the 
Lord has excited wonder in their eyes. 

All the words out of which the prediction of Jesus is built 
are found in the original source, at least equivalently. The 
“ seeing ” and the “ saying,” the “ henceforth ” and the “ Me” 
—who can fail to detect their presence, actual or implied, in a 
psalm which Jesus changed from a commemoration of past 
victory into a future acknowledgment of defeat? Instead of 
chanting hymns of praise and shouts of thanksgiving, the 
priesthood, He tells them, will yet be made to confess that 
Israel lost the cornerstone, when it rejected the Son of David 
and withstood His word. “The priestly class need not think it 
can escape the Divine appointments. The testimony of the 
House of Aaron, so indignantly withheld when the Saviour 
came in meekness, shall yet be given when He comes in 
strength. | 

The whole thought of text and context moves steadily 
within the confines of prophetical necessity. Jesus tells the 
Pharisees—what He has told them all along—that the Parou- 
sia of the Son of Man shall not be to glorify Israel, but to re- 
move her from His path. Not because of any change of mind 
or heart shall their acknowledgment of Him come, but because 
of the necessary fulfillment of prophecy. In view of the new 
interpretation which Jesus gave to the “coming of the Son of 
Man,” and the distinction which He drew between the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem and His personal Return in glory—who 
can doubt that He was speaking of the former event, not of the 
latter, when He told the Pharisees that they “would not see 
Him henceforth, until they said: ‘Blessed is He that cometh 
in the name of the Lord?’” 

The Pharisees continued believing in the eschatological 
King and Kingdom to the very end. It mattered not that Jesus 
had arraigned the Government and pronounced its doom. 
They trusted in their own reading of the Scriptures, and con- 
fidently expected that the war.with Rome would issue in their 
- everlasting favor. What Jesus foretold, came to pass instead. 


® The “Me” is enclitic, not emphatic. 
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His wholly different doctrine of the Kingdom was brought to 
realization, is being brought to realization still. He is still 
“sitting on the right hand of the Almighty and coming on the 
clouds,” though this progressive coming is marked, as He said 
it would be, by much “ false teaching and want of love.” Israel 
was but a passing incident in the history of His Kingdom—the 
beginning, not the end; and though the expectation of world- 
disaster persisted long after the overthrow of the Jewish Com- 
monwealth, like “winter lingering in the lap of spring,” 
neither Jesus nor His reporters can successfully be charged 
with having lent countenance to the opinion of their times. 
Jesus preached the approaching destruction of Israel. He 
never said that His Kingdom was to be consummated within 
the generation then alive. A searching study of all that inter- 
venes between the first and second mention of the “ Blessed 
One that cometh in Yahweh’s name” puts this conclusion be- 
yond the pale of doubt. 

What must.the surviving Pharisees have thought when 
they saw the heathen arms victorious and the glorious Tem- 
ple of their fathers ground to dust? Did no troubling flash of 
hindsight on the triumph of the Nazarene’s predictions come to 
ruffle their pride-blown spirits, when they beheld His reading 
of the prophecies actually converted into history, and their 
own made a memory full of mocking? And when they found 
themselves reciting the verse: “Blessed is He that cometh in 
the name of the Lord,” did they not realize that they were 
acknowledging Him, as He said they would, in the consecrated 
language of the Seers? Not Sion, but He, was the indestruc- 
tible cornerstone rejected by the builders. “He that hath (My 
word of the Kingdom), to him it shall be given; but from him 
that hath not, even that which he thinketh he hath, shall be 
taken away.” 

















MUSIC AT THE FRONT. 


BY LORNA WALSH. 


<7] USIC is the most eloquent tongue, the most power- 
| ful adjutant in all the ritual of war. The trum- 
pet sounds the call to arms, and drums and fifes 
steady the feet of the marching men. “The 
heavenly maid becomes the Mother of Heroes.” 
In her notes are courage and fortitude; at her voice hunger and 
fatigue are forgotten. We conquer or we die. 

History is filled with her endless triumphs, for as far back 
as we can see she has been war’s inseparable companion. The 
greatest commanders of all-time, from the Cezsars down to our 
own General Pershing, have given almost as much attention 
to the subject of music as to guns and training, although it is 
not improbable that this most colossal War of long-distance 
guns and trench warfare, in lessening the personal contacts, 
relies less upon the powers of music than any previous strug- 
gle of history. 

The musical forces of the Allies, like their other forces, 
were found in an unprepared state. Rudyard Kipling, plead- 
ing for bands for the English regiments who were marching 
off to the front in silence or with no better music than con- 
certinas and whistles, pointed out that music was the reviver 
of memories, that it quickened associations, opened the hearts 
of men as nothing else can do, that it has always been the most 
important element in the maintenance of the soldiers’ morale. 
“ The roll and flourish of drums and fifes around a barracks is 
as cheering as the sight of a fire in a room .. . discipline is 
sweetened by melody and rhythm. No one can say for certain 
just where the soul of a battalion lives, but the expression of 
that soul is most often found in the band .. . it stands to reason 
that men, whose lives are pledged to each other, must have a 
common means of expression. ... A wise and sympathetic 
bandmaster feels and interprets their moods in music, or has 
power to change that mood if need be. He can lift a battalion 
out of depression, cheer it in sickness, and steady it in times of 
almost unbearable stress.” 
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The chief prerogative of early battle music seems to have 
been to terrify the enemy with all sorts of deafening and weird 
noises: blowing of horns, beating of drums. These earliest of 
war instruments were associated with many superstitions, an- 
cient warriors believing that by rubbing the skin of the drum 
against their thighs they became endowed with irresistible 
strength. Wemay judge of the attitude of past ages toward war 
music from the fact that through ancient, medieval, and mod- 
ern times until within the past few centuries, all military 
musicians, minstrels and instrumental players, and their in- 
struments, were considered sacred, so many were the victories 
attributed to their timely aid. 

Rome, that greatest military centre of all time, plays the 
most significant réle in the history of military music. The 
Romans borrowed their brasses, woodwinds, and percussion in- 
struments from the Egyptians, whose frescoed temples display 
their vast array, and developed a most elaborate system of 
music; the Greeks derived their instruments from the same 
source, but being an artistic people, chose the smaller types as 
the flute, fife and lute. They considered the trumpet too emo- 
tional for marching, appropriate for signaling only. The 
Romans, on the contrary, had whole bands of trumpets, some 
of them as long as twelve feet. The military musicians must 
have been Samsons in those days. There were also bands of 
various other instruments. With the Romans originated the 
practice of training troops to march in perfect time to drum 
beats—the secret, it has been said, of their great victories—and 
they were the first to have a permanent code of musical sig- 
nals: trumpet, for “ cavalry;” drum, for “foot.” 

A tremendous musical display appeared in the military 
triumphs of the Czsars, particularly in the “noisy days of 
Augustus.” After a great victory, it was customary for the 
Senate to appropriate money for the brilliant entry into the 
city of the victor and his army. A holiday was declared. To 
quote from Macauley’s Lays of Ancient Rome: “The grand 
procession entered the city, headed by lictors, clearing the way 
for the Senate and the high officials, then followed players 
upon the pipe and the lute, succeeded by the spoils of war, 
art treasures borne by bay-crowned soldiers, on stands or 
heads of lances ... prisoners of war, with vanquished 
leaders, perhaps a captive king. White oxen with gilded 
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horns, were led accompanied by the priests who were to slay 
them; and last, preceded by a throng of singers and musicians, 
came the victorious general, standing erect in a four-horse 
chariot, clad in an embrceidered white robe, an eagle tipped 
sceptre in his hand, a triumphal wreath of gold held by a 
slave above his head. Last came the army, and the great pomp 
marched down the Sacred Way, through the Forum.” 

With the fall of Rome all knowledge of its vast military 
system was lost for centuries. Meanwhile, the modern races 
had come into being, the salient feature of the musical side 
of their warfare being the rush into battle with war cries 
and taunting songs. 

William the Conqueror is the first modern king we read 
of who made elaborate musical preparations for his conquests. 
As he sailed forth for the invasion of England in 1066, “ his 
ships resounded with music;” “a complete noise” or “big 
noise,” as bands were then called, and large bands of minstrels 
were on board. The latter marched to battle singing the Song 
of Roland, whilst the troops joined in the refrain of Dieu Aidé. 
So many victories were attributed to the minstrels, they came 
to be in great demand all over Europe. Men who had been 
vagabonds, now became dignified officers with the princely 
salary of twelve pence a day. William’s time marked, too, 
the beginning of military pomp, the days of fanfares and 
superb court functions. The trumpeter was a creature of great 
splendor, wearing the feather of nobility in his cap, ranking as 
an officer; with his own horses and grooms, and even directing 
military movements. Every noble houshold now had its min- 
strels and trumpeters. 

The Renaissance in the sixteenth century brought notable 
progress in the history of modern military music, with its 
revelation of the’ vast military organization of the Romans. 
Many new treatises were written on the “ Art of War.” An im- 
portant one by Machiavelli in 1521, recommended the adoption 
of the Greek flute and fife corps for marching. The Italians, 
delighted to find that the Romans had had a permanent code 
of military signals, and a substitute for the voice, set to work, 
at once, to adopt them. The trumpeters of horse signaled for 
“saddle,” “mount,” “mess,” “march,” “alarm,” “charge.” 


The drummers for “foot,” “march,” “assault,” “battle,” 
“ skirmish,” “retreat.” The training of troops to march in per- 
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fect time was speedily adopted: this was followed by the re- 
organization of all the armies of Europe and from this time 
dates the foundation of the standing armies of kings and 
nobles. Drum and fife corps were in such demand that even 
so powerful a monarch as Henry VIII. was unable to secure 
these “ wry necked musicians,” as he called them. 

One cannot wonder they were scarce when one reads the 
extraordinary list of accomplishments expected of them: 
“ they must be secret and faithful; ingenious in the use of their 
instruments, and office of sundry languages, for ofttimes they 
be sent to parley with their enemies, to summon their forts or 
towns, to redeem or conduct prisoners, which of necessity re- 
quireth languages.” 

But who would not have been a kettledrummer in those 
days? Attached only to the noble regiments, he was a mag- 
nificent creature, mounted on a gold chariot, drawn by six 
white horses. He must die first, rather than have his guns 
taken. On the other hand, he who captured enemy guns was 
ennobled immediately. Grace as well as courage was expected 
of the kettledrummer: “he should have a pleasing motion of 
the arm and an accurate ear... .” 

Whilst honors thick and fast had come upon the military 
musicians, our great composers were eating with the servants 
in the kitchens of their noble patrons; .no feathers of nobility 
in their cap. 

Such was the position of Lully at the court of Louis XIV.: 
he was the first great composer to have a share in shaping the 
destinies of military music, arranging music for the bands in 
four parts, for previous to his time fanfares, tunes, marches 
had been played in unison. 

A most thrilling event of the seventeenth century was the 
descent upon Europe of the spectacular Turkish bands, “ full 
of irresistible music,” of fife-shriek and cymbal-clash. Gigan- 
tic blacks, gorgeously arrayed in brilliant, slashed tunics, and 
high feathered turbans, performed all sorts of acrobatic feats 
as they played, shaking cymbals, tambourines, jingling 
johnies’—crescents outlined with countless bells mounted 
on a long pole—over their heads, under the arms, between the 
legs. A big novelty was the drum major twirling a baton with 
skillfully easy air. The unspeakable Turk has been respon- 
sible for a good many things, too terrible to mention, not the 
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least among them our sad introduction to a vast assortment of 
percussion instruments. 

That apostle of militarism, Frederick the Great, founder 
of the standing army of Prussia for conquest, ever on the alert 
for all things military, sent to the Sultan for one of these bands 
“in full rigg.” This great commander, talented musician and 
flute player, was the first to see in a more cultivated system of 
music a powerful means to popularize the military; he set 
about to form a more harmonious combination of instruments, 
known as harmonie music, which later became a favorite with 
composers. : 

The coming of the greatest military genius of modern 
times, Napoleon, brought anothér artistic advance: the band 
of the National Guards under Surette became world famous. 
Surette was the founder of the first school of military music, 
which formed the embryo of the Paris Conservatory. More- 
over, it was the inspirational power of music on the English 
side that put an end to Napoleon’s dreams of world conquest. 
It had been the custom. to send bands to the rear whenever 
a battle seemed imminent, but at Waterloo, when the English 
soldiers were weary and starved and victory seemed uncertain, 
Wellington reversed this rule, sending bands to the front to 
play the National Anthem. This clever stroke of strategy 
brought the refreshment and inspiration needed to produce 
a victorious finish. 

Soldier songs have played a very important part in modern 
warfare, each nation having its own chants for marching, and: 
those for relieving the tedium of camp life; their power for 
nurturing patriotism has never been equaled. The country 
that gave a pension.to the composer of the words and the 
music of Die Wacht Am Rhein, certainly realized this fact. 
Bismarck, that diplomatic framer of pretexts to start wars 
against his neighbors, said: “It has been worth many regi- 
ments to Germany.” However, all the beautiful German war 
songs had a noble origin in the hearts of men fighting for their 
own fields. An English woman hearing that her country had 
declared war against Germany, exclaimed: “I am not afraid 
of their guns, their numbers, or their perfect organization, but 
I am afraid of their songs.” >In the pocket of every German 
soldier is to be found his song book—The Good Comrade. 
That solemn little word, Tod, death, seems to haunt nearly all: | 
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the soldier goes forth to meet death; he expects no other 
end. 

The English attitude embodied in their war songs is in 
sharp contrast—the soldier takes leave of his family as though 
he were going on a week-end trip; it would be very ill-bred to 
hint that he might never return. They rather give expression 
to the pleasant facts of war: cheer around camp fires, the glory 
of victory. Tommy shocked Fritz as he met him with the flip- 
pant, Tipperary; Fritz singing soberly his hymn-like tunes. 
Rule, Brittania, Rule the Waves, that splendid song writ- 
ten by Dr. Arne, in 1740, is doubly significant now. But when 
all is said, it will be conceded, generally, that the most stirring 
national song ever written is The Marseillaise, which proves 
that the most skillful composers have not been the most suc- 
cessful. Claude Joseph Rouget de Lisle wrote it while engaged 
in active duty, as Captain of Engineers, at Strasburg, in 1792. 
Since then it has inspired many a brave deed, as in the Franco- 
Prussian war of 1870, during the battles around Sedan. In an 
adjacent village, Bazeilles, defended for many hours by the 
French against greatly outnumbering Bavarians, the former 
seeing no reénforcements coming, gave up hope and started to 
retreat, when an officer arrived to announce the coming of 
troops. He was unable to stop the tide of fleeing soldiers, until 
a happy inspiration seized him. Upon seeing a regimental 
band drawn up on the side of the road, he shouted: “ La Mar- 
seillaise, play it!” And the retreating soldiers stopped to join 
in its patriotic notes long enough to form new columns and ad- 
vance to victory. 

The Italian camps are perfect nests of nightingales; there 
are ceaseless bursts of song on plain and mountain top, even 
Alpine frosts do not seem to chill the beautiful Italian voices. 
A superior officer is solicitous, at once, for the health of a 
songless soldier. The Alpine soldier must have an official 
warning where he must not sing, such as the signs “ Pericoloso 
di Valanga”—danger of an avalanche—where the vibrations of 
the voice in singing are apt to precipitate such a catastrophe. 
The war song most popular with the Italians—The Young 
Warrior—is by that talented American-negro composer, 
Harry Burleigh, better known there, it would seem, than in his 
own country. 

Toscanini played an important part in the war news a few 
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months ago, when his countrymen made a big advance on the 
Austrians at Monte-Santo, the Italians with knives between 
their teeth. Toscanini’s band mounted higher and higher with 
them, under fire from both sides, until he reached the summit, 
all the while calmly leading, baton in hand, as though at a 
concert. He was decorated for this bravery. 

The American temperament, like that of other countries, 
is reflected in its songs; a spirit of optimism, a care-free, jaunty 
air pervades them, also an alertness, an electric spark, a wak- 
ing-up note; there is the English attitude of refusing to look 
on the dark side, as Send Me Off with a Smile, Pack All 
Your Troubles in Your Old Kit Bag. Like all wars, our Civil 
War had a great deal of music: John Brown’s Body, the 
most popular Northern marching song; Dixie, the favorite 
Confederate one. In the retreat before Richmond, 1862, when 
the Confederates were being driven back, one of the latter said 
to a comrade: “It’s no use, Rem, we won’t lick the Yanks: look 
what we’ve been givin’ ’em and they’re still singin’ as if they 
were goin’ to a weddin’.” 

The most significant fact in regard to music in our camps 
is the training of our soldiers to sing in large masses. General 
Bell has been fully alive to the tremendous need of music in 
the life of a soldier. “ Singing men are fighting men,” he said 
at Camp Upton and at Plattsburg; “I wish each company to 
learn new marching songs. It is well to march to battle with a 
song on one’s lips, and nothing will so unify the mind and spirit 
as singing together in large groups.” 

Many of our most talented musicians have enlisted in the 
service: Sousa is a Lieutenant in the United States Navy, train- 
ing a band of players at the Great Lakes Naval Station, its 
members to be sent out, in turn, to form new bands; Albert 
Spaulding, the violinist, is with the forces in France, a Lieu- 
tenant in the Signal Service of the Aviation Corps. The War 
Department has placed song-leaders in all the camps—Avia- 
tion, Ambulance, Army and Navy. Harry Barnhardt, the well- 
known leader of community choruses, has planned the open- 
ing of a school in New York for the training of song leaders 
and the discussion of band problems. 

As to the actual part played by music at the front just now, 
the English Captain Dugmore has been telling us something in 
his lectures of his life of two years at the French front. Every 
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regiment has its own band, that plays, however, only within 
eight miles of the front, and there are many song rallies. 
Twenty-four hours before a charge a big concert is given, 
attended by the thousands who are to go “over the top.” 
Music is depended upon to send them off in patriotic mood, 
united in bravery and courage, “until death do them part.” 

No singing or music of any sort is, of course, permitted in 
the first line of trenches, nor do any bands advance to battle, 
with the exception of bagpipes which, Captain Dugmore says, 
have been found necessary for a successful charge. The brave 
pipers play under the fiercest fire, and they have succeeded in 
turning the tide of battle when the men seemed ready to col- 
lapse. The British navy has revived the use of bagpipes: 
there is scarcely a ship without them now and some have whole 
bands of them. 





NOVEMBER VIGIL. 
BY CHARLES PHILLIPS. 


NovEMBER whispers death, they say; 
And on the wind a voice of grief; 
And in the rustling of the leaf 

A symbol of the ended day. a 

The sun is silver now, they cry, 

And all its golden warmth is fled: 
The chill of dying things or dead 
Is on the air and in the sky. 


And where but yesterday we strolled 
By tuneful stream and flowery field, 
Now all the watercourse is sealed, 
The blossoms rotting in the mold. 
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And so have come the lonely years 
Upon me, stealing without warning: 
A golden eve—a silver morning !— 
And where the dew was, only tears. 


Yet O November of the skies 
Of sapphire light and silver air, 
I love you still! I make a prayer 
Of joy to you—not tears, not sighs, 


But song!—because, whate’er the flame 
Of starry frost your blue nights bring, 
Or withered green or vanished wing, 
Life still remains to me the same— 


Deathless and beautiful, though I 
Mark it and measure it alone 
Beside.a grave-mound’s fallen stone; 
Beautiful, deathless, fair and high! 


For now, because the air is clearer, 
Swept by November’s windy broom, 
I see beyond’ the leaf-strewn tomb 

Horizons that bring Heaven nearer; 





And in the rustling of a leaf 
That trembles on the sunken mound 
The echo of a voice! a sound 

Of other things than tears and grief! 


























JOHN CARDINAL FARLEY. 
(1842-1918.) 


BY PETER GUILDAY, PH.D. 


=a) N his funeral oration over Cardinal Lavigerie in 

1892, Belgium’s eloquent orator, Monseigneur 
Cartuyvels, gave expression to a truth which 
crystallizes the judgment posterity must form 
upon the late Cardinal Farley. 

Every man, he says, called by God to exercise a powerful 
influence over his contemporaries, is conducted towards his 
destiny almost by hand. Nothing is fortuitous in the span of 
his life; a fatherly Providence enables him to find at every 
moment all that is useful and necessary in the preparation for 
his future ministry; and if the design of Providence finds in 
such a man a docile and obedient subject, his entire life un- 
folds itself with a divine logic. . 

That Cardinal Farley lived such a life—a life filled with 
the divine logic that renders it simple to the beholder, is a 
touchstone of understanding for us who’ saw him pass beyond 
the shadows to his eternal reward. There had never been in 
his heart any striving for place or vantage in the leadership 
of the Church. Promotion and success, from the viewpoint of 
the world, and honor upon honor came to him during his long 
span of seventy-six years. Truly, in looking backward now, 
it may be recognized that the hand of the Almighty led him 
from one post of importance to another until he reached the 
highest princely honor, save the Papacy, the Church can con- 
fer upon her sons. He died as he lived—simply, kindly, un- 
affectedly. His last wish was to be brought home to the scene 
of his many labors, for the parting would be easier and the 
farewell less poignant in the midst of activities he had been 
forced to lay down when his last illness came upon him. 

The simplicity of his life was in vivid contrast to life’s last 
courtesy; for the stranger visiting New York on September 
24, 1918, would have been met with what has been acknowl- 
edged to be the most wonderful tribute ever paid to a dead 
ecclesiastic. The scenes which took place that day, when the 
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authorities of Church and State met to say farewell to the 
remains of the august Cardinal, surpass description. The 
splendor of his obsequies threw into arresting relief the motto 
—non nobis Domine—which he had taken as the keynote of 
his episcopate.. Around his funeral casket stood the élite of 
the day—leaders of Faith and of Government, representatives 
of America’s Allies, detachments of soldiers and sailors, while 
the streets around his Cathedral were blocked by the thou- 
sands for whom there was no room within. What funeral 
services, it may well be asked, ever outshone his in splendor? 
Sad as all Catholic hearts were in the loss of their devoted 
shepherd, it was but human to display to a world which gazed 
upon them, the depth of their love for the man of God who 
had led them from year to year in the way of righteousness. 
At the very moment they were laying him down, thousands 
of unseen hearts were breaking over the losses chronicled that 
morning from the red-rimmed battle fronts of Europe. Death 
had brought its dark mantle to the firesides of so many homes 
in the episcopal city that there were few who gazed upon the 
procession of ecclesiastics and laymen, thronging across the 
space in front of the Cathedral to find their places within, who 
did not feel that in the Cardinal’s passing went the father of 
them all. For a father he had been to all in his beloved city; 
a father to all the gallant young souls who had left with his 
benediction to fight the fight of justice and of right three thou- 
sand miles across the sea; a father to the little ones that filled 
the schools and asylums of his diocese; a father to the religious 
who daily taught them in these temples of learning; a father 
to his priests, fellow-workers in Christ for the salvation of the 
generation around them. A city mourned him; a nation con- 
sidered his loss a calamity; the world saw in his passing an- 
other broken link with a past which ever grows more dim with 
time. 

Of the many fine things said of the late Cardinal Farley in 
the public press at the time of his death, there is one which 
will receive greater prominence as the years pass by. His 
modesty, his gentleness, his energy and tact made themselves 
felt in everything that he did; but it was only during this last 
year when his country found itself in the throes of war, that all 
the patriotic love hé possessed, reached its fullness of life and 
expression. The War showed him to be one of the most reso- 
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lute patriots in the land. His message to the Catholic life of 
America awakened every heart to whom the world crisis had 
_ brought its sacrifice. He will be remembered for many long 
years as one of the kindliest figures that graced the metropoli- 
tan See of New York. His keen sense of all that was orthodox 
made him one of the theological leaders of the Church in 
America. His place in the life of the nation will always have 
the added prestige of his sturdy patriotism, and the blessing he 
gave to our armies is one that will be enshrined in every his- 
tory of the War. 

No American of our time realized more keenly the mean- 
ing of the world struggle which began in 1914. “ We are fight- 
ing,” he said, “to uphold those ideals of political liberty and 
freedom which guarantee to every nation, great and small, 
peaceful possession of its territory, unhampered development 
of natural resources and equal opportunity in industrial and 
commercial competition.” His constant prayer from the day 
that America entered the conflict was that the God of battles 
would give us justice, freedom and peace. John Cardinal 
Farley stood for everything that America is fighting for—for 
the restoration of honor and rectitude among the nations of 
the earth; for the right of small nations in the pursuit of their 
own self-determination; for the emancipation of oppressed 
peoples; for responsibility in government. 

A life of such varied activities can hardly be described in 
a simple way. Father Faber says somewhere in his letters that 
every man has several biographies that run along parallel in 
his life. To one in Cardinal Farley’s position there were so 
many demands upon his talents and energy, that it would be 
difficult to sum up in a word the net result of such a life both 
to Church and State. His entire ecclesiastical career was spent 
in and around the city of which he died the Cardinal Arch- 
bishop. Of the three-score and sixteen years which were given 
to him, almost sixty were spent in New York. His priesthood 
spanned the pontificate of four Popes. Pius IX. he saw often 
as a student in Rome. Leo XIII. he knew intimately; and his 
affection for Pius X. was one of that saintly Pontiff’s happiest 
possessions. He assisted at the election of the present Holy 
Father, Benedict XV., in whom he saw the divinely chosen 
leader of the Church for the crisis through which the world is 
still struggling towards its freedom. 
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He was born April 20, 1842, at Newton Hamilton, County 
Armagh, Ireland, the son of Philip and Catharine (Murphy) 
Farley. His parents died when he was a child, and through 
the generosity of an uncle he was enabled to begin his studies 
at St. Macartan’s College,Monaghan. The sectional controversy 
which was soon to blaze out into the world’s worst civil war 
was reaching its apex of intensity when young John Farley 
reached America in 1859; and first among the books he read 
in the new land which was to be his permanent home, was 
Uncle Tom’s Cabin. South Carolina seceded the following 
year, and the whole North was soon convulsed by the turmoil 
which followed in the wake of this dread decision. In St. 
John’s College, Fordham, where young Farley entered in order 
to complete his college course, and later in St. Joseph’s 
Provincial Seminary at Troy, where he finished his philoso- 
phy, the Civil War and its aftermath—the impossible, and to 
some extent, the infamous, Reconstruction—were almost as far 
away from the students as the Great World War is to many 
today. Possibly the nearest the war ever came to them in their 
quietude was when the Draft Riots broke out in New York City 
in July, 1863. But it was in the American College, Rome, where 
he matriculated in 1867, that the future Cardinal met with 
students from the various sections of the United States, 
and here Civil War was still a burning topic. His 
diaries bear witness to the interest he displayed in discussing 
this vital question with his fellow Americans. His years at 
Rome were spent in an assiduous study of theology, and he was 
ordained to the priesthood on June 11, 1870. It was in Rome 
in the fall of 1869 that he first met Archbishop McCloskey, 
who had come to attend the Vatican Council. There is an 
incident related by Cardinal Farley in his diary for this year 
which had a deep significance in his future. Father Farley 
was questioned at Rome by Archbishop McCloskey about con- 
tinuing his studies for the doctorate, but he declined to do so, 
on the ground that he did not consider himself worthy of that 
honor. 

The truth, was, as he confessed in later life, that he was 
anxious to begin his ministry among the poor of New York. 
After his return to New York in‘1870, Father John Farley was 
appointed assistant-pastor of St. Peter’s Church, New Brigh- . 
ton, Staten Island. During the next two years he devoted 
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himself in his spare hours, few as they were in such a busy 
parish, with a course of reading, and there are among his 
papers several well-filled notebooks containing excerpts which 
he culled at this time from a large number of books. He dis- 
plays a keen perception of the best in literature. His poetic 
instincts were a good guide in such a study, and it is clear from 
the works he read that he had already acquired a fine taste for 
belles-lettres. | 
In 1872, Archbishop McCloskey called him to New York 
and appointed him his private secretary. “From 1872 to 1884,” 
he tells us in the preface to his Life of John Cardinal McClos- 
key, “I was Cardinal McCloskey’s secretary. During those 
twelve years it was my custom to write down with as little de- 
lay as possible all our conversations regarding his own per- 
sonal history.” Much that has entered into this biography, the 
last important work he did, was taken from these diaries. 
Father Farley’s method of relating and collating these con- 
versations show a marked historical power. No incident is 
left without its proper historical emphasis and in the indexes 
which he made for each of his diaries, there are cross-refer- 
ences and other aids that help one to search for the facts in 
question. In the initial chapters of this Life, which he pub- 
lished in 1899 in the Records and Studies of the United States 
Catholic Historical Society, and in his History of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, which appeared in 1908, Cardinal Farley gave evi- 
dence of possessing the modern historical method. The com- 
pleted biography of his eminent predecessor has been acknowl- 
edged as among the best books of the year. He accompanied 
Cardinal McCloskey to Rome in 1875, and was present on Sep- 
tember 30th, when Cardinal McCloskey took possession of his 
titular Church, Santa Maria sopra Minerva, where New York’s 
first Bishop, Dr. Concanen once lived. On October 3, 1875, 
Father Farley described to Monsignor Preston in a humorous 
way how he managed to get “into a ‘cubby-hole’ through the 
contrivance of the master of ceremonies and the connivance 
of the cameriere, so that we could see the whole proceedings 
of the Secret Consistory. We saw the Cardinal getting the 
ring and the title of which you will have read before this 
reaches you.” It was on this visit that the young secretary 
saw at Paris “the grand altar of our Cathedral,” before which 
he lay the other day in the repose of death. “It was set up so 
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that His Eminence might see it all together. Well, I assure you, 
I have seen nothing equal to it in richness as an altar in all my 
travels.” Other trips to Rome followed this one of 1875, and 
as the years passed by, Cardinal McCloskey depended more 
and more upon the prudence and judgment of Father Farley. 
The year before the Cardinal’s death, Father Farley was made 
private chamberlain to the Pope, with the title of Very Rev- 
erend Monsignor. He was appointed this year, 1884, to the 
pastorate of St. Gabriel’s, New York City. We find him in 
November of that year numbered among the notaries of the 
Third Plenary Council of Baltimore. No part of the Coun- 
cil’s proceedings interested him more than the discussion which 
arose over the creation of the Catholic University of America; 
and five years later he rejoiced when Divinity Hall, the first 
building of the University, was dedicated. In 1891, he was 
chosen Vicar-General of the Diocese by Archbishop Corrigan, 
and in December, 1895, he was consecrated Titular Bishop of 
Zeugma and Auxiliary Bishop of New York. At the death of 
Archbishop Corrigan in 1902, he was appointed his successor, 
and during the next sixteen years he ruled over the Arch- 
diocese with a success which rivals to a great extent the episco- 
pate of his three noted predecessors. 

Among the historic events of his rule, first in order of 
time comes the greatest work, perhaps, undertaken during his 
episcopate, the making of the Catholic Encyclopedia, of which 
he has been given the title of Founder. This superb under- 
taking owed its origin as well as its success to his constant and 
enlightening help. Volume after volume appeared from 1907 
down to 1914, and the Cardinal always looked upon the com- 
pleted work as the result of his own fostering care. The cen- 
tenary of the erection of the diocese in 1908, the consecration 
of St. Patrick’s Cathedral in 1910, and his elevation to the 
Sacred College of Cardinals in 1911 are among the noteworthy 
events of his later years. During the seven years that re- 
mained, his one endeavor was to promote Catholic education 
in his diocese, and his most unfailing attention was given to 
the Cathedral College and to the Seminary at Dunwoodie. 

Next to his own diocese, Cardinal Farley loved best of 

-all the Catholic University of America. He had watched its 
growth from the mustard seed planted at the Third Plenary 
Council of Baltimore in 1884; he had seen its development as 
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the years went by; and he recognized in it the hope of the 
rising generation of Catholic educators and scholars. At the 
laying of the corner-stone of Gibbons’ Hall on October 12, 
1911, Cardinal Farley left no doubt in the minds of his hearers 
of his unswerving devotion to the ideal the Catholic Univer- 
sity enshrines. “This corner-stone,” he said, “is one of the 
milestones in the path of our University on its way to what we 
may now confidently regard as a glorious future.” The Uni- 
versity, whose trustee he was from the beginning, always 
turned to him for guidance in times of stress, His presence at 
the semi-annual meetings of the Board of Trustees was looked 
forward to with pleasure on the part of all connected with 
the University, and the kindly smile and firm hand-grasp were 
always anticipated and never forgotten. 

Seventh in the succession of prelates who have ruled over 
_ the Church of New York, his sixteen years as its Archbishop 
were spent in molding the institutional Catholic life his 
predecessors had created into a perfect system of Church gov- 
ernment. We are too close to the results of his labors to judge 
them with the historic impartiality which would give them 
their proper place in American ecclesiastical history; but the 
expression of sentiment at the time of his death is a guide to 
the appreciation of the future. Each one of his predecessors 
contributed to the ecclesiastical life of the province, over which 
Cardinal Farley was placed by Pope Leo XIII. in 1902, stable 
elements of control which he inherited and which he brought 
to a culminating perfection. The biographer of John Cardinal 
Farley must judge his success as the head of America’s great- 
est diocese in conjunction with the constructive work of Arch- 
bishop Hughes, Cardinal McCloskey and Archbishop Corrigan. 

These three ecclesiastics were different in education, char- 
acter and spiritual insight; and it was not surprising to find 
John Farley on the morning of his succession to Archbishop 
Corrigan, September 15, 1902, giving expression in his diary 
that day to an overpowering sense of fear at the exalted posi- 
tion to which he had been appointed by the Holy See. It has 
been our privilege to read all his private diaries, the first of 
which was begun as a student at Rome, and few pages of reli- 
gious biography reach such a height of humility as the one he 
penned the morning that the mantle of these three great prede- 
cessors was placed about his shoulders. Probably the secret 
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of his success as Archbishop of New York can be found in that 
page. The time has not yet come to give these intimate out- 
pourings of his soul to the world, but the secret of his success 
in the work which he accomplished and in the manner in which 
that accomplishment took place, is not hard to find. For, as 
Canon Sheehan’s keen-visioned biographer has written: “ He 
had striven to be humble; and for that reason he was able to 
achieve what men of perhaps greater talent leave unaccom- 
plished.” 

In the Thoughts of Pascal there is one to this effect, that 
the circumstances in which it is easiest to live according to 
the world are those in which it is most difficult to live accord- 
ing to God. Nothing is so difficult according to the world as 
the spiritual life; nothing is more easy according to God. 


' Nothing is easier than to live in great office according 


to the world; nothing is more difficult than to live in it 
according to God. It has been the happy lot of some 
of the servants of God to combine by their modesty and 
gentleness both the one and the other. It is_ these 
men who win the hearts of their fellowmen to the things of 
God, who enkindle them with the desire to know and love 
Christ the Master, and who bind them to His service. John 
Cardinal Farley gave the keynote to his own life in a passage 
which may be found in his address on Catholic Unity at the 
meeting of the American Federation of Catholic Societies at 
Madison Square Garden, August 20, 1916: “ The best, the most 
fruitful thing we can do for the Church is to make her spirit- 
ualizing influence so resplendent in our character and conduct, 
that the religiously indifferent who surround us will see her 
claims verified and illustrated in the self-sacrificing devotion 
of her children to the service of God and to the service of man. 
The world is trying to do good to humanity from purely human 
motives. Let us prove to it that the faithful who serve God 
are the best because they are the most disciplined servants of 
men.” This was his own exalted purpose; this can be made 
his best epitaph, for his life stands a memorial to a singleness 
of endeavor which has made him one of the truly great citi- 
zens and patriots of our day. 

His work as a churchman almost surpasses belief. His 
was the constructive power which kept religion step by step 
abreast of the tremendous growth of the city and State of 
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New York. His sixteen years as Archbishop witnessed the . 

construction of over one hundred new churches, and the 

method which he inaugurated for financing the exceptional 

growth of churches and schools, hospitals and asylums, has 

made it possible for his successor to keep a strong guiding 

hand over every aspect of the Catholic life of. New York 

which he may be said to have institutionalized for all time. 

His journals and diaries are filled with honest and out- 

spoken expressions of opinion on persons and events of the day.. 

There are many pages of wise and judicious comment on all 

that he saw and heard about him; and it is from these pages 
j that he drew many of the incidents chronicled in the later 
f years of Cardinal McCloskey’s life. One cannot escape the 
i conclusion in reading the Life of John Cardinal McCloskey, 
that here with surety can be found the influence which guided 
and modulated John Farley’s life. Those twelve years of his 
secretaryship from 1872 to 1884 left an impression upon him 
which could never be altered. There was a difference, how- 
ever. Cardinal McCloskey he has described as one whose 
soul’s serenity had never been disturbed by trouble. No dif- 
ficulty, he has written, ever marred the sweet tenderness of 
Cardinal McCloskey’s faith. He drew to himself all.those who 
loved both God and the children of God. He disliked public 
display and avoided everything that might bring him before 
the public gaze. Modest in speech, benign in manner, with 
great personal simplicity of heart, he was noted for his cool- 
ness and self-possession under every circumstance. Utterly 
fearless in the presence of danger to the Faith or to the insti- 
tutions of the Church, he was nevertheless self-contained and 
reserved, and did little that would enable the general public 
to estimate the profound depth of his heart. All these ideals 
of character Cardinal Farley possessed in no small degree; 
but there was added to these one which he possessed in a 
unique manner—the spirit of joy. His name must always be 
ranked in the gallery of the joyful people of this country. 
There was a quiet joy in the way he worked; he prized labor 
as a joy; his spirit gave a charm to whatever toil he was en- 
gaged in, and in everything that he did the lightsomeness of 
his heart never ran dry and the spirit of gladness was never 

absent. 

Cardinal Farley was slight of figure, though robust to the 
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last. His keen Irish blue eyes never lost their humor. He was 
graceful to a degree uncommon among men. His soft voice 
which never quite relinquished the silken accent of his native 
land, attracted all who met him. Little children forgot his 
crimson robes, the sparkling ring, the red sash and biretta, 
and saw in him up to the last the same loving father he had 
been when forty years before he took up his life work as God’s 
priest among the Catholics of Staten Island. When roused to 
just indignation by infidelity or disloyalty to civic or spiritual 
trust, grown men never forgot the swift stern flash of his eye 
and the thundering power of his words. He was always easy 
to approach; he was considerate in listening to callers, and he 
never failed to send his visitors away encouraged and cheered 
in the difficulties they laid before him. 

As a citizen he occupied the first place in the greatest 
metropolis of the New World. His loyalty to the Government 
was prompt and entire, and from the moment the United 
States entered the War he was foremost in proclaiming the 
duty every American citizen owes to his country. Obedience to 
constituted authority he considered the sacred duty of every 
Catholic in the land. “ Criticism of the Government,” he said, 
“irritates me, and I would consider it little short of treason.” 
His letters to the clergy asking their codperation with federal, 
state and municipal war measures are among the best docu- 
ments issued so far on the War. He took every opportunity to 
recommend to the pastors of the Archdiocese a ready and 
enthusiastic support in all patriotic movements. As a church- 
man he appreciated the fact so strongly expressed by the late 
Archbishop Ireland at the Third Plenary Council at Baltimore 
that the American people have had false prophets in the past 
who strove to create prejudice against the Catholic Church on 
the question of loyalty. Again and again in his early student 
days and in his years in New York, he had heard the echoes of 
these accusations of the lack of Catholic allegiance to the 
free institutions of America. And in all his relations with 
those outside the Church, he never failed to leave the impres- 
sion that he was no less an American citizen than a member of 
the Catholic hierarchy of the land. Gentle and tolerant as he 
always was with non-Catholics, ‘the narrow insular viewpoint 
of those who proclaimed, in spite of all evidence to the con- 
trary, the Church to be the enemy of free institutions, taxed 
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his patience more than anything else he met with in life. He 
was a true American in this, that he expected every man to 
take his loyalty as an American Catholic for granted. 

In announcing the death of Father Faber to his congrega- 
tion at St. Mary of the Angels, Manning broke through the 
studied reserve which marked his attitude in the pulpit and | 
said with tears: -“ He was a great priest ... and he died as a i 
priest should die, amid the prayers and tears of his flock. | 
Though he lived in the world, I never saw anyone so detached 
from the world; if ever there was a higher or a lower path to 
choose, he always chose the higher; if ever there was a truth to 
be spoken he spoke it unhesitatingly, without any desire to 
accommodate it to the tastes and fashions of men. I know of 
no greater glory than can come upon the head of a priest than 
this.” John Cardinal Farley died thus, mourned by a world 
made up of many who were not of his faith, by a world of 
which he was a great moral leader but from which he remained 
spiritually aloof to the end. His name is enrolled in that sin- 
gularly favored class of God’s servants whose lives bear the 
closest scrutiny, for he lived but for one purpose—to give 
glory to God before men and to bring all men to the feet of 
Christ by love. He died rich in virtue, his name is a benedic- 
tion throughout the land, and he will be remembered as one 
whose heart was ever devoted in Christ to his fellowmen. 

















ARCHBISHOP IRELAND. 
BY HUMPHREY MOYNIHAN, A.M., D.D. 


3a N the morning of Wednesday, September 25, 
: ‘yl «1918, a prelate passed away whose memory will 
always be a golden spot in the annals of the 
Church in America. For seven and fifty years, 
& John Ireland towered up among the priests and 
bishops of America, never ceasing, with vision of mind un- 
dimmed and enthusiasm of soul unquenched, to lead the way 
in all the high and holy enterprises that starred the crowded 
years of his long life. To analyze the secret of greatness is 
ever a difficult task—a task all the more difficult when one has 
to do with a mind world-wide in sweep and sympathy. 
Within the narrow limits of a magazine article we can only 
trace the bare outlines of Archbishop Ireland’s career, sketch 
the causes in which his life was spent, and seize the qualities of 
soul that fitted him to do great things for Church and Country. 

He was born at Burnchurch, County Kilkenny, Ireland, 
September 11, 1838. When he was fourteen years of age his 
family, which had emigrated to this country in 1847, settled at 
St. Paul, at that time a village of some six hundred souls. A 
year later Bishop Cretin sent him to France. With him went 
Thomas O’Gorman, the present Bishop of Sioux Falls, who was 
to be his life-long friend and co-worker. Having completed 
his preliminary course at Meximeux, and his theological 
studies at the Grand Seminary at Hyéres, he returned to St. 
Paul and was ordained to the priesthood December 21, 1861. 
To France he owed much of the idealism that colored his 
whole life. His love for France, his trust in her soul never 
wavered, not even in the darkest hours through which in after 
years she was fated to pass. 

An indication of Father Ireland’s future career was given 
when, a few months after his ordination, he entered the army 
as Chaplain and accompanied the Fifth Minnesota Volunteer 
Regiment to the South. A mural painting in the Minnesota 
State Capitol shows him with his regiment as it plunged 
through the battle of Corinth. How Father Ireland was found 
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‘with the men posted closest to the enemy’s pickets, how he 
rallied a company that had left a gap in the Union lines, how 
under fire he rushed ammunition to the men when cartridges 
were failing—these and many other picturesque stories were 
told around the camp fires and endeared the young Chaplain 
to soldiers everywhere. In the G. A. R. reunions, no name was 
more warmly cheered than the name of “ Chaplain Ireland.” 
It was also an open secret that the old soldiers had no more 
powerful friend in the Pcasion Department at Washington. 

In 1869 he launched a campaign against intemperance, 
the curse of those rough days. One winter’s night three men 
under the influence of drink called upon and begged him “for 
God’s sake” to organize a temperance society. The total 
abstinence society which was organized the following Sunday 
was the beginning of a nation-wide crusade against the drink 
evil. From hut to hut Father Ireland went, and from hamlet 
to hamlet, and wherever he passed roads became safer for 
travelers in the evening. When, in 1875, he was appointed 
coadjutor Bishop of St. Paul, he did not relax his efforts. He 
made war upon the liquor traffic, which he characterized as 
“lawless and reckless, deliberately fomenting and spreading 
intemperance, fattening upon the putrid fruits of alcohol, defy- 
ing all law, human and divine, fostering sin and crime, fasten- 
ing itself upon the laws of land.” Never in America was 
an evil denounced with more fiery eloquence than was the 
liquor traffic by “the Father Matthew of America.” That the 
campaign on which Father Ireland entered as a young priest, 
and which closed only with his life, helped to arouse public 
opinion and awakened the country to a sense of its- peril, that 
it inspired others to become leaders in the movement, that it 
placed high-license laws on statute books—all this is familiar 
-to those who are conversant with the history of social welfare 
in America. 

Side by side with the campaign for temperance went the 
campaign for Catholic colonization in Minnesota. Bishop Ire- 
land set out to do for Irish emigrants what was being done 
with such happy results for German emigrants. While Ger- 
man emigration flowed through the seaboard cities out upon 
the broad plains of the West, the thousands of Irish who 
landed on the wharves of New York, poor, friendless, and un- 
trained save for farm work, settled down in the cities, where 
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they were exposed to intemperance, the besetting temptation 
of drudgery and poverty. In those days it was a gigantic task 
to organize, on a large scale, an emigration movement to the 
far-off prairies of Minnesota, but when friends pictured the 
difficulties of it Bishop Ireland simply said: “I will risk it 
all in view of the blessings which will follow if I succeed.” He 
organized the Catholic Colonization Bureau, and scattered 
emigration pamphlets far and wide. 

In these pamphlets he emphasized the moral and spiritual 
advantages of country life for emigrants. “There is about 
the same difference,” he wrote, “between the moral atmos- 
phere of the rural Catholic colonies to which we invite our 
people, and the back streets and alleys of the overcrowded city, 
as there is between the pure air of the prairie and the foul air 
of the city lane.” Success crowned the movement. At Grace- 
ville, within the short space of three months, one hundred and 
fifty comfortable homes were built around the church. At 
Adrian a village sprang up almost over night. At Avoca, De 
Graff, and Clontarf vast tracts were settled. In Swift County, 
for a stretch of twenty-eight miles, one was never out of sight 
of a settler’s house. These colonies developed into the most 
flourishing parishes of the diocese. No wonder that in hun- 
dreds of homes dotting the prairies of Minnesota there was 
mourning as for a father when the news of Archbishop Ire- 
land’s demise traveled from door to door. 

The Third Plenary Council of Baltimore marked a turning 
point in the history of the Church in America. It also marked 
a turning point in the career of Bishop Ireland. The occasion 
was a memorable one, and with the unfailing judgment that he 
always showed in fitting the theme to the time, he selected as 
the subject of his address the relations of the Church to 
modern society. The foundations of authority in eternal law, 
the origin of society in the ordinances of God, the mutual rela- 
tions of liberty and authority, the need of social virtues in re- 
publics—subjects so vital to a nation’s welfare—he expounded 
with all the fire and force of his impassioned eloquence. For 
a people who regarded the Church as the foe of progress, or 
looked askance upon her as irrevocably wedded to obsolescent 
institutions, he painted an arresting picture of the Church as 
the guardian of liberty in all ages. They who listened to the 
voice from the West declaring the imperishable principles 
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from which government derives its authority and laws their 
sacredness, went home with a new realization of the truth that 
the Church is the strongest bulwark of the nation. 

Five years later, November 10, 1889, the hundredth anni- 
versary of the establishment of the Catholic hierarchy in the 
United States, called forth another stirring address—The 
Mission of Catholics in America. This discourse, breathing 
love of Church and Country in every line, must be read in 
the light of contemporary events. The inspiration of it came 
from the conviction that “the greatest epoch of human his- 
tory, if we except that which witnessed the coming of God 
upon earth, is upon us, and of this epoch our wisdom and our 
energy will make the Church the supreme mistress.” It was 
a trumpet call to Catholics everywhere, and it went reverberat- 
ing over the land—and far over the seas, also, rousing from 
lethargy those who “in utter oblivion of the living world be- 
hind them sat at the gates of cemeteries weeping over tombs 
that shall not be opened.” 

Two years later Archbishop Ireland was the outstanding 
figure in a controversy which deserves more than a passing 
notice. 

Mr. Peter Paul Cahensly, a member of the German Im- 
perial Parliament, presented to Pope Leo XIII. in 1891 a memo- 
rial praying for the appointment of bishops, in proportionate 
representation, for the different nationalities to which Roman 
Catholics in America belong. This brought to a climax a 
movement which for some years had been gathering force, 
and which aimed at fostering and perpetuating among the 
various foreign elements of the Church the use of their own 
languages and traditions. By such means, it was alleged, the 
interests of religion would be safeguarded and leakage from 
the Church diminished. 

Archbishop Ireland was quick to see the danger to the 
unity of the Church in America, and the peril of accentuating 
the taint of foreignism already attached to Catholics. He 
threw himself at once into the breach. “Our country,” he de- 
clared, “is not a Poland, to be partitioned at the good pleasure 
of foreigners. We have, under Peter’s successor, our 
autonomy, and for the sake of the American Church and the 
American Republic we will retain autonomy.” “The mass of 
our Catholics are Americans,” he argued. “They resent any 
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attempt to make them Irishmen or Germans, or any other kind 
of foreigners. The bishops of America are fully able to ward 
off any foreign invasion in the Church and to maintain it on 
thoroughly American lines.” 

Meantime, statesmen also were growing alarmed. The 
controversy found its way into the halls of Congress, where 
Senator C. K. Davis declared that “there is more matter for 
profound concern in the attempts Herr Cahensly made last 
year to denationalize American institutions and plant as many 
nations as there are people of foreign tongues in our midst, 
than in all the Chinese questions which have arisen since 
1858.” Had Mr. Cahensly succeeded in his scheme of appoint- 
ing “ national” bishops, the manifold elements composing the 
Church in America would have remained so many foreign 
colonies, living in weakness and isolation, shut off from one 
another and from the country by the barriers of language. 
If these elements have been fused into a compact whole, throb- 
bing with vitality, and presenting an unbroken front to the 
world, it is, in large measure, due to the man who saw farther 
than other men and saved the Church and the country from 
Cahenslyism. 

_ While the field on which that battle was fought has now 
only historical interest, a passage in the Cahensly memorial, 
read in the light of recent events, is seen to have momentous 
significance: “Through their immigrants the nations are 
acquiring in the great Republic an influence and an importance 
of which they will one day be able to profit. These nations 
are doing everything in their power to have those of their 
nationalities settled in the United States develop and 
strengthen themselves in every respect. . .. The people of the 
United States is not a people of one race, only, but of all races 
and of all nationalities. Every race, every nationality may 
take its place in the sunlight. Precisely owing to this fact, 
and because religion is the corner-stone and the keystone of 
every social edifice, the nations have ari immense interest in 
their emigrants being represented in the episcopate of the 
United States by bishops of their own. And therein lies the 
reason why all the nations whose populations are emigrating 
to the great Republic are expectitig from the paternal solici- 
tude of the Holy See the bishops whom their dearest interests 
call for.” . 
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. Another controversy which was fought out at the same 
time created a great furore. It turned on the so-called Fari- 
bault school plan. In two parishes of his diocese Archbishop 
Ireland made an arrangement with the school boards by 
which, in consideration of the nominal sum of one dollar a 
year, the parochial school building, during the hours devoted 
to secular branches of knowledge, was to be regarded as a 
State school, preserving its character as a parochial school 
before and after the regular school hours. In this manner 
State aid was secured for the schools, while the schools re- 
tained their own teachers and their Catholic tone. The chil- 
dren heard Mass as usual every morning, and received reli- 
gious instruction every afternoon within the walls of the 
school. This arrangement was, as the Archbishop declared, a 
measure of internal administration, intended to meet a dif- 
ficulty in well-defined and well-understood circumstances. It 
was never meant to supplant the Catholic school system as it 
existed within and without the borders of Minnesota. Indeed, 
it had been in operation for years under less favorable con- 
ditions in scores of parishes throughout the country. When 
introduced into Minnesota it made two towns of the diocese 
storm centres of a controversy that attracted the attention of 
America. The fact is that the connection between the con- 
troversy on Cahenslyism and the controversy on the school 
question is much closer than may appear to the cursory eye. 
The motives underlying both were the same, the issues at stake 
in both were identical. 

The matter was carried to Rome, and again Rome sup- 
ported the Archbishop. Now that Archbishop Ireland’s career 
is before us in its fullness, and that we scan the whole tone 
and trend of his life and thought, it is superfluous to say that 
to no man did he ever yield in love for the Catholic school 
and in solicitude for its safety. Never, for an instant, did he 
alter his views on a question so vitally bound up with the 
Church’s existence, nor deviate from the position which he 
held on Catholic education from the first days of his priest- 
hood. On this point there can be no lingering misconception 
in the minds of those who knew him. The just words spoken 
by Archbishop Keane of Dubuque in the course of his funeral 
‘sermon were well-weighed: “He was a life-long, consistent, 
wise, and uncompromising advocate and promoter of Chris- 
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tian education. One would look far for a diocese better pro- 
vided with buildings and teachers. He leaves a rich heritage 
of carefully studied programme, and a wonderfully adequate 
equipment for the further development of this great Catholic 
work.” These words may serve as a final commentary on a 
famous controversy. 

The year following the closing of these controversies saw 
Archbishop Ireland once more at Baltimore. The twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the episcopal consecration of Cardinal Gib- 
bons, October 18, 1893, suggested the discourse on The Church . 
and the Age, which at once attracted universal attention. He 
drew a picture of the age as one who could look into its very 
soul and see that with all its faults “it worships unwittingly at 
Christian shrines, and only awaits the warm contact of Christ’s 
Church to avow itself Christian.” It was on this occasion that 
he spoke of the great need of the hour: “The want in the 
world, the want in the Church, today as in other times, but 
today as never before, is men among men, men who see far- 
ther than others, rise higher than others, act more boldly than 
others.” 

This was the greatest task to which Archbishop Ireland 
addressed himself—to bring the Church and the country into 
closer contact, to dissipate misconceptions, to make the Church 
understood by his fellow-countrymen—this, the work which 
gives him a place of his own among the bishops who have built 
up the Church in America. He strove to do in America what 
Manning and Lacordaire and Schlegel had striven to do in 
Europe. And he did it in discourse glowing with intensity of 
feeling, often startling in boldness of thought and candor of 
expression, and lit up with truths of lasting wisdom. His 
methods were conciliatory: men of large mind do not deal in 
objurgation. He had implicit trust in the power of truth to 
win its way in the world. Bigots of the baser sort he did not 
stoop to notice. Only once did he allude to a certain class of 
them, who were making themselves unusually obnoxious, and 
them he dismissed with the remark, “Let the frogs croak.” 

He had too much faith in the American people to believe 
that they would discriminate against any class of citizens on 
the ground of religion. Men who knew little or nothing of 
Catholicism, or who viewed it with suspicion, came to trust 
the Church, once they felt the charm of Archbishop Ireland’s 
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spirit. Under that spell came all classes of men—gentle and 
simple. He could soar to heights accessible only to the most 
cultured, and descend to the level of the humblest intelligence. 
It is a wonderful tribute to the greatness of such men as Car- 
dinal Manning, Cardinal Gibbons, Cardinal Mercier, and Arch- 
bishop Ireland that they could win the hearts of entire nations. 

Proofs of the confidence with which the country re- 
sponded to his appeals came to him in many pleasing forms. 
The document in which he refuted the free silver fallacy was 
reprinted by the million. His words condemning the recall of 
judges echoed through the country—“ Let us pray the God of 
nations that there be no sacrilegious hand laid upon the courts, 
impairing their independence or lowering their majesty.” More 
than one administration consulted him and carried out his 
suggestions. The embassy to Rome at the conclusion of the 
war with Spain was, perhaps, the most striking proof of the 
trust reposed in him by the statesmen of the nation. That em- 
bassy, with Mr. Taft as its head and Bishop O’Gorman as its 
ecclesiastical advisor, was unprecedented in the history of the 
Church in America. And it was not in America only that Arch- 
bishop Ireland’s broadminded policy of conciliation won 
friends among all classes. In France men of all shades of re- 
ligious and political thought looked up to him and were will- 
ing to listen to him. As the unofficial representative of Pope 
Leo XIII. in 1892, as the official representative of President 
McKinley, on the occasion of the presentation of the statue of 
Lafayette to the French people, as the panegyrist of Jeanne 
d’Arc, he drew around him men who had nothing in common 
with one another, but who, one and all, were at home with 
him, and could discuss frankly and amicably with him most 
delicate questions of policy. 

When it was necessary to defend Catholic teaching he 
presented the case for the Church fully and calmly, appealing 
always to the reason of his hearers. Nowhere, perhaps, was 
the Temporal Power of the Sovereign Pontiff more grievously 
misunderstood than in the United States. Suspicions were to 
be allayed, prejudices removed, public opinion enlightened. 
Archbishop Ireland undertook the task, pleading with voice 
and pen that, as the Catholic Church is the Church of all na- 
tions, its Supreme Chieftain must be of no nation, but have a 
territory of his own where all nations are at home, and where 
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no nation is master. ‘“ Will any one assert that it is merely a 
right to what is vitally essential to its life and its work that the 
Papacy, the Chieftaincy of Christ’s Church, received from its 
Author, or that it was not the intention of its Founder that it 
should not always have that integrity of outward form and 
freedom of action required for the exercise of its ministry with 
dignity and efficiency.” Cogent reasons drawn from the mis- 
sion of the Church, telling historical illustrations, testimonies 
cited from friend and foe drove home his powerful plea. Who- 
ever reads the Archbishop’s article on the Civil Princedom of 
the Pope, in the North American Review for March, 1901, will 
see him at his best as an apologist, and will be filled with fresh 
wonder at the justice of the Pontiff’s claims for the inde- 
pendence essential to the exercise of his high office. 

There was no movement vital to the welfare of the State, 
no theme vital to the interests of the Church that he did not 
make his own. Of patriotism he spoke as only one could speak 
who had served on the battlefield. When last year with fail- 
' ing voice he bade good-bye to the first volunteers of Minne- — 
sota, he said: “ The man should not live who does not love and 
cherish his country. To defend America is to defend not only 
the nation that protects you, that nurtures you, but the nation 
that stands in the universe for the highest ideals, the noblest 
principles governing mankind.” And while he spoke as a 
soldier-patriot, he also spoke as a bishop whose duty it was 
to give warning that “for its own protection the age of de- 
mocracy must be an age of religion.” 

In education, as in all things else, he translated his ideas 
into acts. School and college and seminary he fostered, ever 
striving to awaken in his people ambition to take the place 
that was rightfully theirs, ever insisting that education severed 
from religion cannot mold character nor give to the country 
the men the country needs. From its inception the Catholic 
University found in him a powerful friend and advocate. 

Of labor and capital and their relations he often spoke and 
wrote, allaying the passions and prejudices that spring from 
the strongest of human motives and holding the balance of 
justice between clashing interests. Rarely was the judicial 
character of his mind more clearly evinced that in an article on 
Personal Liberty and Labor Strikes, which dealt so sanely and 
impartially with the most contentious aspect of a thorny ques- 
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tion that it was referred to by judges on the bench and quoted 
by law journals in several States. The triumphs of science 
and industry he eloquently portrayed when the world was 
pouring into the Columbian Exposition all the material evi- 
dences of human progress; but still more eloquently did he 
plead that the greatest triumphs of humanity are spiritual 
and moral victories. 

From time to time themes of gentler strain would evoke 
addresses full of sweet inspiration. Charity in the Catholic 
Church would touch the chords of his soul to words of music; 
the story of the Maid of Orleans would move to its depths a 
soul full of chivalry; the convents of the Northwest could draw 
forth noble tributes to the devotion and sacrifices of cloistered 
life. Thus it was: wherever good was to be done, wherever 
the cause of the Church was to be championed, Archbishop 
Ireland was always found, each new theme bringing into play 
some new quality of mind, some new flight of eloquence, some 
new vein of a nature richly dowered. 

While Archbishop Ireland was winning prestige for the 
Church at home and abroad, and vindicating the place of re- 
ligion in the life of the nation, he never allowed the exacting 
demands made upon his time and energies to divert his 
thought for a moment from the field of his special predilec- 
_ tion. His heart was in his diocese. He harked back with pride 
to its early days and told again and again the story of its 
pioneer missionaries; death snatched the pen from his hand 
as he was writing the life of Bishop Cretin. How he toiled for 
his diocese his works proclaim. Like the Homeric husband- 
man standing in the harvest field and gazing at the golden 
sheaves that ripened under his fostering hands,-Archbishop 
Ireland in the closing years of his life could look around upon 
the field to which he had devoted his life, and behold on all 
sides the fruits of his labors—the colonies he planted, the 
parishes he organized, the churches he erected, the priesthood 
he trained, the schools and colleges and cathedral he called 
into being. 

The St. Paul Seminary, founded and endowed by the 
illustrious James J. Hill, and the College of St. Thomas, he 
cherished with special affection. The Cathedral of St. Paul 
was the consummation of his life work. The boy who, in 1852, 
had drifted on the tide of emigration to the frontier settlement 
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by the Mississippi, and had watched the hamlet grow into a 
great metropolis while he himself was growing into greatness 
and world-wide influence, crowned his city with a basilica 
which is one of the noble temples of the world. “He has done 
a great work and finished it ’—these words written by Cardi- 
nal Newman of the prelate with whom Archbishop Ireland 
had much in common, may be applied with equal truth to the 
Archbishop of St. Paul. He was one of the few men to whom 
it was given to do a great work and to enjoy its consummation. 

Nature endowed John Ireland with the gifts that fit a man 
to do great things in the world. The splendid physique, the 
commanding presence, the massive grandeur of countenance, 
the rugged yet refined personality, stamped him as a man 
among men. His intellect would have achieved eminence in 
jurisprudence, statesmanship, learning. It was a mind sin- 
gularly alert and retentive, quick to grasp a subject in all its 
implications, a mind in which the mingling of the ideal with 
the practical was as wonderful as it was rare. His dauntless 
spirit had a splendid scorn of difficulties: “Do not,” he said 
on a historic occasion, “lose time in thinking of the opposition 
that will come to you,” and no one ever accused Archbishop 
Ireland of counting the odds when the interests of religion 
were at stake. 

His oratory, while recalling the style and spirit of his 
French masters, was peculiarly his own, forging language 
and fusing words in the flame of its inspiration. It was the 
eloquence of a great tribune of the people, as well as of a great 
prelate of the Church. His industry was untiring; such 
industry as is required to carry out the works that genius 
inaugurates. These endowments of nature were enhanced 
by others of a more personal character: a high sense of dignity, 
a keen insight into human nature and all its ways, a feeling 
for the simple things of life, a faculty of thinking largely 
and liberally on the common things of life, a delicate 
perception of the word to be spoken and the thing to be 
done, a kindly sense of humor that never failed, a tempera- 
ment that took interest in everything, and a gentleness of soul 
known best to those who came in closest contact with him. Dr. 
Johnson said of Edmund Burke’ that no one could meet him 
under a gateway in a shower of rain without seeing that he was 
the first man in England. It might be said with truth that 
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even a chance meeting with Archbishop Ireland left the im- 
pression that he was one of the great men of the world. 

The secret of Archbishop Ireland’s real grandeur, the in- 
spiration of his whole life, is to be sought in his devotion to 
the Church of Christ. If ever a man was enamored of the 
Church, of its beauty and its truth, of its mission through the 
ages, it was Archbishop Ireland. Whether he was hearing 
confessions by night on a Southern battlefield, or carrying help 
and hope to his colonists on the prairies, or fighting for souls 
against the demon of intemperance; whether he was speaking 
to the little ones of Christ in some remote parish of his dio- 
cese, or addressing the hierarchy of the United States assem- 
bled in Council, or the Catholics of France at Orleans or Paris, 
in all his varied activities, as manifold as the activities of the 
Church itself, love of the Church was the passion of his life, 
dominating and overshadowing all other motives and pur- 
poses. Love of the Church it was that, at a time when other 
men lay down their burdens, led him to take upon himself 
tasks the fulfillment of which would be the work of a lifetime 
for men of less ardent zeal. 

As there rise up before us his breadth of vision and splen- 
dor of devotion; the monuments of piety and learning with 
which he adorned religion; the words of power he spoke pro- 
claiming that Christ is, indeed, the Way and the Truth, the 
Life and the Light of man; the battles he fought for religion 
with a majesty of thought and utterance that brings back the 
days of the Basils and the Chrysostoms; the austere life and 
the illustrious example; the wisdom that saw afar, the patience 
that never grew weary, the courage that never faltered; the 
zeal burning day and night on the altar of his soul, setting 
aflame all hearts that came within its glow and kindling them 
to deeds of generous enterprise; we see that John Ireland was 
all that a great Bishop should be in an age that calls for the 
consecration of glorious gifts and devoted allegiance to the 
cause of Christ. 










































THE UNIVERSAL GENIUS OF ST. THOMAS. 


BY GARRETT PIERSE. 





= REATING of one who has been proposed by the 

: mi Church as the model of Catholic students, it is 

of interest to inquire what was his special 

characteristic. In the life of every great man 

y there is some unifying principle governing all 

his actions; there is some dominant quality which explains 

every other endowment. - In the case of St. Thomas, what was 

this supreme gift? He belonged to a period. when the Church 

was illumined and adorned by a galaxy of doctors and learned 

men. He could be brilliant like Abelard, yet brilliancy was not 

his distinguishing quality. He could be subtle like Duns 

Scotus, yet subtlety is not the characteristic by which we re- 

member him. He could be seraphic in his writings like the 

saintly Bonaventure, yet ardent mysticism was not his domi- 

nant qualification. What was it then? Tradition supplies us 

with the answer. All the centuries have given him a special 

epithet which points to the vastness, the universality of his 

i attainments; all the centuries have proclaimed him the Uni- 
t versal Doctor. 

Owing to his universality of gifts, St. Thomas is at once 

the symbol and the product of the Catholicity of the 

Church. There are some who find it hard to realize how 

the Catholic Church could have produced in St. Thomas so 

universal a genius as well as so great a saint. There 

i are some who point with scorn to the Catholic Church 

: as possessing a system of narrow intellectualism and as cramp- 

i ing the various powers of her children. There are those who 

refer to Scholasticism, or the philosophy favored by the 

Church, as inconsistent with the full development of the imagi- 

| nation, or of the nobler qualities of the heart. They forget, 

however, that the Catholic Church is suited to all men, and to : 

I all the faculties of man. They forget that the same Mother | 

f Church, who in her intellectual capacity is characterized by the 

most accurate and legal definitions of dogma, in her system of 

cult and public ceremonies is calculated to strike the imagina- 
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tion of all, and in her preaching of the solace of religion for 
the living and the dying can satisfy the human heart as noth- 
ing else upon earth is able to do. They forget that St. Thomas, 
while the most finished product of the Scholastic philosophy 
of the Church, had all the highest faculties of man harmoni- 
ously developed. The pen that wrote the Sum of Philosophy 
against the Gentiles also wrote the familiar Pange Lingua, one 
of the noblest effusions of the human heart aided by divine 
grace. The mind that composed the strictly intellectual Sum 
of Theology was combined with an imagination that created 
the immortal Lauda Sion. . 

Against those who say that the Catholic Church is purely 
intellectual, narrow, and formal, against those who assert that 
she supplies no fitting outlet for the varied forms of human 
genius, against those who refer to her Scholastic philosophy as 
a means for contracting the heart, against the shallow theories 
of all those cavilers regarding Catholicism, there stands one 
decisive fact, and that fact is St. Thomas of Aquin. 

Though St. Thomas had all his higher faculties harmoni- 
ously developed, yet it is to his intellect that humanity looks 
for the largest results. His intellect, too, partook of his gen- 
eral character for universality. What a broad range of mental 
vision he enjoyed! What liberality of mind in the purest 
sense of this much-abused phrase! He took all knowledge for 
his province, and, doing so, he had to dare greatly; he had to 
give evidence of the inspiring force of truly Catholic ideals. 
The authority of Aristotle, the greatest philosopher of an- 
tiquity, was to some extent suspect in the days of St. Thomas, 
and yet St. Thomas did not hesitate to make him his own. The 
Aristotelian philosophy was contaminated by the grossness of 
pagan principles; much that was good was embedded in the 
corruption of much that was evil. In addition to this intrinsic 
repulsiveness of some of his doctrines, Aristotle had acquired 
an odious name through the misrepresentations and adultera- 
tions of Arabian scholars. What marvel then that some within 
the Church, seeing how he was utilized against the Faith, 
fearing that his teaching might corrupt the precious deposit 
of Catholic doctrine, regarded Aristotle as unsafe? Their 
feelings resembled the instinctive attitude of St. Peter when he 
was. shown in vision the multitude of beasts and reptiles and 
fowls, symbolizing the Gentile nations, when he was com- 
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manded to kill and eat them, and when he exclaimed: “ Far 
be it from me, for I never did eat anything that is common and 
unclean.” * 

Thus many children of the Church regarded the seaiiies 
of worldly philosophers as something that would defile the 
Faith by its very touch. Nor were their fears altogether 
groundless. How tremendous a task it is to reconcile with 
Catholic dogma the real knowledge of all the philosophers and 
scientists, we may faintly realize if we remember those who 
have attempted it since the days of St. Thomas, and have suf- 
fered shipwreck of the Faith. Trusting to their own unaided 
powers, venturing on the unknown seas of speculation without 
the lifebuoy of St. Thomas’ sanctity, they were sadly sub- 
merged. The venom of pride, always a lurking danger in 
human science unaided by divine grace, proved fatal to their 
intellects. When philosophy conflicted with faith, those proud 
minds rejected faith and kept philosophy; St. Thomas would 
have rejected philosophy and have kept the Faith. 

Yet St. Thomas did not shrink from the noble, though 
herculean labor of accepting all the truths of all the philoso- 
phers known to him, and of harmonizing them with the Catho- 
olic Faith. It was his characteristic to seek out truth rather 
than error, good elements rather than mistakes—hence the 
positive and constructive character of his work. He was 
broad-minded enough to recognize that whatever is true, what- 
ever is good, even though alloyed with the corruption and the 
pride of man, comes from the Giver of all gifts, and that to find 
fault with the truth in any form or from any source is im- 
plicitly to find fault with God. 

St. Thomas became all things to all philosophers. He was 
the broad-spirited St. Paul of the intellectual world, making 
himself the apostle of the Gentile philosophers, purifying them, 
correcting them, and converting them to the service of the 
Christian faith. He did but follow out the liberal counsel of 
the Doctor of the Gentiles: “Whatsoever things are true, 
whatsoever modest, whatsoever just, whatsoever lovely, what- 
soever of good fame, if there be any virtue, if any praise of dis- 
cipline, think on these things ” * 

Hence we find the best product of pagan philosophers and 
of Christian writers in the pages of St. Thomas. The influence 


1 Acts x. 14. * Philipp. iv. 8. 
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of Socrates is there, the forerunner of Christian modesty, with 
his abhorrence of ostentation, and his great principle that we 
should know ourselves, and knowing ourselves, know that we 
know almost nothing. In the works of Aquinas there is no in- 
flated display; no superfluous paragraph or word; the small- 
est term is employed to express the greatest idea. Plato, the 
contemplative of paganism, imaging and feeling the elevated 
ideals of eternal truth and beauty, meets us in the writings 
of St. Thomas. There, too, we have the analytic, discursive 
Aristotle, master of all who know. Beside these excellent ex- 
ponents of natural reason, we find, also, the noblest instru- 
ments of the higher light of revelation. Knowing the Scrip- 
tures almost by heart, he knew also the traditionary writings 
in which the remainder of the divine message is enshrined. He 
was acquainted with the great ecclesiastical writers. The mar- 
tyrs who “underlined the doctrines of Christianity with 
their life’s blood,” saints like Justin and Cyprian, meet us in 
his works. The Fathers of the Church, these giant minds that 
polished Christian dogma in their conflicts with the unortho- 
dox, and embellished it in their homilies for the orthodox— 
with them and their characteristics St. Thomas was familiar, 
and their commentaries on the Sacred Word are felicitously 
combined in his work entitled The Golden Chain. St. Augustine, 
called the Christian Plato, because of his soaring genius; St. 
Jerome, greatest Scriptural scholar, of whom Augustine said 
that nobody knew what he was ignorant of; St. Athanasius, 
who for the Christian truth was ready to take issue with the 
world; St. Gregory the Great, with his practical Roman mind 
and his Oriental gift of allegory; the orator, Chrysostom, with 
lips of gold—all these Fathers honeycomb the pages of St. 
Thomas; they were his models, and more than one Pope has 
instituted a favorable comparison between him and the great- 
est among them. 

At first view of the universal attainments of St. Thomas, 
contemplating what the Church in her sacred Liturgy calls his 
“ marvelous erudition,” the mind is bewildered. We are like 
one beholding for the first time a vast forest; the mind is over- 
awed by a sense of the boundless and by fear of the unknown; 
it recoils before this symbol of infinity itself. But, soon, its 
native power asserts itself, because capable of ideas greater 
than the greatest wilderness, the mind grows accustomed to 
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the vastness of the scene, and undergoes a gradual enlarge- 
ment; its hitherto narrow horizons of thought become in- 
definitely extended; and it is enticed to explore what is 
stretched before its view. 

On account of his extensive knowledge St. Thomas has 
been compared with Solomon. Although according to the 
words of Holy Writ, “God gave to Solomon knowledge and 
wisdom exceeding much,” and a largeness of mind “as the 


sand that is on the seashore,” though he could discourse of all 


living creatures, of beasts and of fowls, and of reptiles and of 
fishes, though he could “ treat about trees from the cedar that 
is in Libanus unto the hyssop that cometh out of the wall,” 
though he was wiser than all men of his time, or of preceding 
ages, wiser than all the Orientals and the Egyptians, yet one of 
the Sovereign Pontiffs of the Church, Innocent V., in a moment 
of divine inspiration, applied to St. Thomas the grand tribute 
taken from Scripture: “ The Queen of the South came from the 
ends of the earth to hear the wisdom of Solomon, and behold 
a greater than Solomon here.” * 

A man of such wide attainments could not have neglected 
the science of God. Possessing a genius for universal study 
he would be sadly inconsistent if he omitted the study of God, 
Who is the All-in-all. For, what goes to make a man? What 
powers distinguish him from the other beings of the earth? 
His intellect and his will. What is the deepest thought of his 
intellect? The thought of the Infinite! What is it that most 
mightily moves his will and thrills his soul and agitates his 
being? The magnet of boundless good and happiness. And 
this infinite reality, this boundless happiness ever pursued by 
restless humanity, as the pole is sought by the magnetic needle, 
is none other than God Himself. We estimate the greatness 
of a science from the greatness of the matter with which it 
deals. The knowledge of a small thing is a trivial knowledge; 
the knowledge of a greater thing a greater knowledge; the 
knowledge of the greatest Being is the greatest knowledge. 
The science of God may be driven from its rightful place; it 
may be expelled from the schools and the universities; it may 


be dethroned for a while by the pride of men, but St. Thomas 


gave it for all time its proper rank; he enthroned theology, the 
science of God, as the empress of sciences by divine right. ° 


* Matt. xii. 42. 
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It was the privilege of St. Thomas to see in vision the glory 
of that Infinite Being Whom he had already perceived, in a 
dark manner, through the dim glass of earthly knowledge. It 
was in the year before his death. In comparison with what he 
then saw, all mundane things, even human science, even his 
own Sum of Theology, his life’s work, appeared to him as so 
much straw. Partly ‘owing to failing health, partly owing to 
absorption in the Eternal Reality disclosed by his vision, he 
‘Jost all interest in temporal things, and from thenceforth the 
Universal Doctor threw down the pen for ever. He died be- 
fore completing his Compendium of Christian Doctrine, and 
before fully adding the great Sum of Theology. The pen 
that had begun the Commentary on the Prophet Jeremias left 
it unfinished to the present hour. A sad reminder of the im- 
perfect character of man’s performance notwithstanding the 
magnificence of his plans! A sad.reminder that not this life, 
but the next, is intended to satisfy worthily the boundless am- 
bitions of the human heart! All the achievements of St. 
Thomas, gigantic as they appear to us, appeared little to him, 
viewing them from the truer standpoint of a higher world. 
His works have been called perfect masterpieces, but in com- 
parison with that heaven which he saw in vision, St. Thomas 
realized that there is found no perfect masterpiece here below. 
The greatest painter in his master achievement did but fix on 
canvas some faint shadow of the All-in-all. The one earthly 
mood that will endure for ever, the one reality of realities is 
the love of God. St. Thomas found this reality; to God he de- 
voted all his labors. He sounded the keynote of his life when 
receiving the sacred Body of Jesus Christ for the last time: 
“ Thee have I preached: Thee have I taught, against Thy name 
have I never uttered a single word.” 











THE SUPREME COURT AND CHILD LABOR. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, D.D. 


<=) HE decision of our highest court of appeal, that 
yi the Keating-Owen Child Labor Act is unconsti- 
tutional, has called forth pretty general expres- 
sions of regret. Many of the critics have used 
S rather severe language. They have intimated 
that the majority of the Court could just as well have given a 
favorable decision, and that the verdict of unconstitutionality 
represents an unnecessary and inexplicable perversion of judi- 
cial reasoning. Others seem to have gone further, and to assume 
that the unfavorable decision is equivalent to a usurpation of 
power. Something of this sort must have been in the mind of 
the United States Senator who proposed that Congress reénact 
the law and add a clause forbidding the Supreme Court to de- 
clare it unconstitutional a second time! A few commentators 
have assumed that the unconstitutionality of the law is so 
fixed and definite that the Court could not have decided other- 
wise, so clear and indisputable that Congress should have 
known better than to attempt such legislation. 

Both these views are extreme and unjustifiable. It is not 
necessary to assume that the majority of the Court followed 
any but the most straightforward processes and standards in 
arriving at a negative decision, and it is a virtual attack upon 
the rights of the Court to assume that the Court had no busi- 
ness to declare the law unconstitutional. Whether or no the 
framers of the Constitution intended the Court to have the 
power of nullifying laws, its right to do so has through long 
usage become an essential element of our constitutional 
system. 

Persons who criticize Congress for passing the child 
labor law, and who hail every decision of the Supreme Court 
on the constitutionality of a statute as an official announce- 
ment of something inevitable and obvious, forget that not all 
the parts of the Constitution are as definite and inflexible as 
a carpenter’s rule. Some of its articles are, indeed, of this 
nature; for example, the provision that “no person shall be a 
Senator who shall not have attained to the age of thirty years.” 
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Should the people of any commonwealth send to the United 
States Senate a man of twenty-eight years, the election would 
be patently unconstitutional. The Supreme Court would not 
be called upon to interpret or apply this article of the Consti- 
tution. To prevent the man from taking his seat, the only 
thing necessary would be to establish the fact of his age. When 
this was done, the unconstitutionality of his election would be 
obviously, objectively and infallibly certain. 

Not all the provisions of the Constitution are of this char- 
acter. Not all of them are so clear in scope and content that 
when applied to a law which they affect, they immediately, 
unmistakably and infallibly pronounce it constitutional or un- 
constitutional. Many of them are so indefinite that honest 
and competent men disagree concerning their meaning and 
application. This is particularly true of those provisions 
which relate to social and labor legislation. 

It may be well to recall the fact that Congress has no direct 
authority to pass laws concerning child labor, or any other 
condition of labor, in private employments. Our federal Gov- 
ernment is one of “enumerated,” or delegated, powers; that 
is, it‘can do only those things which have been explicitly com- 
mitted to it in the national Constitution. Among these 
specifically enumerated powers and functions, we find no men- 
tion of the age, hours, wages or other conditions of labor. All 
such matters are left, or “ reserved,” to the control of the sev- 
eral States. 

Therefore, the Keating-Owen Act by which Congress 
attempted to regulate the labor of children, sought that goal 
by an indirect route. It followed that clause of the Constitu- 
tion which specifically authorizes Congress to regulate com- 
merce between the States. It prohibited the shipment in in- 
terstate and foreign commerce of the products of factories, 
mines or quarries in which were employed children under 
fourteen years of age, or in which children between fourteen 
and sixteen were permitted to work more than eight hours a 
day or more than six days a week. By a vote of five to four, 
the Supreme Court declared this law unconstitutional on two 
grounds: first, that it goes beyond the authority conferred 
upon Congress by the interstate commerce clause of the Con- 
stitution; second, because it interferes with a local matter 
which the Constitution reserves to the jurisdiction of the States. 
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Justice Day, who wrote the majority opinion, contends - 
that the power to regulate interstate commerce does not in- 
clude the power to prohibit the interstate movement of articles 
or products. The constitutional authority to regulate, he says, 
is merely the power to “ control the means by which commerce 
is carried on.” This is the first issue between the majority and 
the minority of the Court. It turns upon the interpretation of 
the verb, “to regulate.” According to the majority, this refers 
only to. the means, methods, instrumentalities and processes 
by which goods are taken across the borders of a State; in the 
view of the minority, it extends in a very comprehensive way 
to the goods themselves, 

Had such a measure as the child labor law been brought — 
before the Court previous to the Civil War, it would probably 
have been proclaimed unconstitutional without a dissenting 
voice. Up to that time, the Court had always construed the 
commerce clause as conferring merely the power to “ control 
the means by which commerce is carried on.” Since then, how- 
ever, it has handed down several decisicns upholding the con- 
trary view, and sustaining legislation which actually excluded 
certain objects and commodities from shipment in interstate 
commerce. Taking account of these cases, Justice Day as- 
serts that they were all exceptional. The excluded articles 
were-all of such a peculiar character that interstate commerce 
in them could be regulated only through absolute prohibition. 
The most important of these “exceptional” cases were pre- 
sented by the laws concerning the Louisiana Lottery, Pure 
Food and Drugs, the White Slave Traffic, and the shipment of 
intoxicating. liquor into “dry” States. “In all these in- 
stances,” says Justice Day, “the use of interstate commerce 
was riecessary to the accomplishment of harmful results,” and 
genuine regulation could be exercised only “by prohibiting 
the facilities of interstate commerce to effect the evil in- 
tended.” 

This situation, contends the Justice, does not obtain in the 
present case; for when the goods made by child labor are 
offered for shipment, the evil has already been accomplished. 
And “the goods shipped are in themselves harmless.” The 
first reply to this argument is that not all the evil which the law 
seeks to prevent has been done, once the goods are produced. 
The law aims not only to render impossible the employment of 
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young children, but also to protect against unfair competition 
the manufacturers in those States which have good child 
labor laws. It would prevent the products of cheap and ex- 
ploited juvenile labor from underselling commodities that 
are made under more humane and expensive conditions of 
employment.. Without such a law the textile manufacturers 
of Massachusetts who wish to sell their goods in, say, New 
York or Illinois, are unfairly handicapped in their competition 
with the textile manufacturers of North or South Carolina. 
This is an evil which, to quote the words of Justice Day, “ can 
be accomplished only by the use of interstate transportation.” 
It is quite as dependent upon the facilities of interstate com- 
merce as the evil done to the morals of a New Yorker who - 
bought a lottery ticket made in Louisiana. _ 
_ Justice Day does, indeed, take note of this aspect and 
effect of the law, but he deals with the subject rather sum- 
marily: the commerce clause of the Constitution was not in- 
tended to give Congress the power to equalize unequal econo- 
mic conditions among the States; for example, to close the 
channels of interstate commerce against the products of States 
that have no minimum wage and maximum hours laws. 
Nevertheless, it would seem that the framers of the Con- 
stitution did intend the commerce clause to be utilized for the 
general purpose of protecting the citizens of some States 
against the selfish action of other States. The main object of 
the clause was to prevent one State from erecting tariff and 
similar barriers against the commerce of another. Is not Con- 
gress acting upon the spirit and principle of this purpose when 
it legislates to hinder one State from imposing upon another 
the disadvantage of unfair competition resulting from lax 
child labor regulations? We may admit, indeed, that this par- 
ticular use of the commerce clause is contrary to the letter of 
the intentions of the authors of the Constitution; for they were 
strong individualists who neither believed in nor foresaw the 
necessity of protective labor legislation. Inasmuch as they 
did not think that the age, or hours, or wages of labor should 
be regulated even by State laws, they undoubtedly would not 
have desired the commerce clause to authorize federal action 
against those States that have done least in the field of 
regulation. 
However, the prevention of unfair competition was only 
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the secondary object of the Keating-Owen law. Its primary 
purpose was to put an end to the employment of child labor. 
Justice Day contends that to exclude the products of such labor 
from interstate commerce does not directly prevent the evil, 
since the undesirable labor has already been performed when 
the goods are offered for shipment. One might reply that the 
same was true of the anti-lottery law. The evil was committed 
when the resident of another State yielded to the temptation 
to gamble by purchasing a ticket in the Louisiana lottery; 
therefore, it had been accomplished before the ticket was pre- 
sented for interstate transportation. Yet the anti-lottery law 
was sustained by the Supreme Court. 

The anti-lottery law put an end to the evil of interstate 
gambling in lottery tickets, not directly by its exclusion of 
those pieces of paper from interstate commerce, but indirectly 
by its action upon the minds of prospective purchasers. As 
soon as such persons realized that lottery tickets could not 
legally be sent to them trom Louisiana, they ceased to buy the 
tickets. 

The child labor law was calculated to operate in precisely 
the same way. It could not have undone the evil that had been 
committed in connection with child-made goods that it actually 
excluded from shipment; but it could and would have pre- 
vented the repetition and continuance of the evil by inducing 
manufacturers to discontinue the employment of child labor 
upon goods that they wanted to send out of the State. 
Although the evil was committed in production, not in trans- 
portation, the production itself would cease with the closing 
of the channels of interstate commerce. Therefore, the Keat- 
ing-Owen Act complied with the test laid down by Justice 
Day; for it dealt with a situation in which “the use of inter- 
state commerce was necessary to the accomplishment of harm- 
ful results.” 

Should it be objected that the interstate transportation of 
child-made goods caused the evil of child labor only indirectly, 
not by any harm that the goods did after they were shipped, 
but by its encouragement of the continuation of the evil, the 
reply must be that the objection has no force since the anti- 
lottery act was sustained by the Court. For the operation of 
that act to prevent the evil inherent in this form of interstate 
gambling, was equally indirect. As Justice Holmes ob- 
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serves in his written expression of the views of the four dis- 
senting members of the Court, “ it does not matter whether the 
supposed evil precedes or follows transportation. It is enough 
that, in the opinion of the Court, the transportation encour- 
ages the evil.” 

A complementary point made by Justice Day in his state- 
ment of the difference that he conceives to exist between the 
child labor case and the anti-lottery and other cases, is that 
the goods made by child labor “ are of themselves harmless.” 
But the same is true of lottery tickets. The evil which the law 
sought to reach consisted in a previous transaction concerning ~ 
the tickets, not in any harm that they directly inflicted upon 
their possessors. Justice Holmes points out that the Pure Food 
and Drug Act, which the Court sustained, “ applies not merely 
‘to articles that the changing opinions of the time condemn as 
intrinsically harmful, but to others innocent in themselves, 
simply on the ground that the order for them was induced by a 
preliminary fraud.” 

In like manner, the “ innocent ” goods made by child labor 
were affected by preliminary evil conditions of employment. 

Nevertheless, Justice Holmes does not seem to think it 
necessary to defend the constitutionality of the child labor act 
by laying much stress upon its similarity to other acts upheld 
by the Court. He flatly denies that the constitutional power of 
Congress to regulate interstate commerce includes the power 
to prohibit only in exceptional cases. “Regulation means the 
prohibition of something, and when interstate commerce is 
the matter to be regulated, I cannot doubt that the regulation 
may prohibit any part of such commerce that Congress sees 
fit to forbid.” He points out that the Constitution gives Con- 
gress the power to regulate interstate commerce “in unquali- 
fied terms.” Therefore, he construes the words of the com- 
merce clause of the Constitution according to their widest 
extension and comprehension, regardless of the intentions of 
their authors, the character of the commerce, or the evils to 
be prevented. : 

Whatever may be thought of this principle of consti- 
tutional interpretation in the light of traditional methods, 
there can be no doubt that it is more conducive to political and 
social welfare than the principle upheld by the majority. Noth- 
ing has done so much to provoke arguments for the radical 
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amendment of the Constitution as the method of construing 
it narrowly and strictly, when a broad and liberal construction 
would have sustained vitally necessary social legislation. The 
issue is not one of distorting the Constitution, but of interpret- 
ing it in a spirit that is in harmony with the needs of today, 
even though it may be contrary to the social and political 
philosophy of the men who wrote it more than a century and 
a quarter ago. 

Although the majority of the Supreme Court declared the 
Keating-Owen Act unconstitutional primarily on the ground 
that it exceeded the powers of Congress, the opinion of Justice 
Day indicates that they were greatly influenced by their con- 
ception of State’s rights over local trade and manufacture. 
This is clearly shown not only by the amount of space given 
to the second argument; but by the implications that lie be- 
tween the lines of the entire majority opinion. 

Justice Day points out that the ultimate effect and aim of 
the law is to regulate production, “ by standardizing the ages 
at which children may be employed in mining and manufac- 
ture within the States.” At the end of his argument, we find 
this summary statement of the position of the majority: “ the 
necessary effect of the act is by means of a prohibition against 
the movement in interstate commerce of ordinary commercial 
commodities, to regulate the hours of labor of children in fac- 
tories and mines within the States, a purely State authority.” 
Not far from the beginning of his opinion, he had laid down 
the principle that “a statute must be judged by its reasonable 
and necessary effect.” 

The minority of the Court admit both these propositions, 
but deny that the ultimate and incidental effects of the law 
should be decisive on its constitutionality. Justice Holmes 
contends, in substance, that the law should be considered only 
in its immediate effects; and these consist only in the regula- 
tion of interstate commerce through the exclusion of the 
products of child labor. Notwithstanding this effect, the States 
.could continue the employment of children in manufacture. 
The products thereof could be consumed within the State, or 
destroyed, or placed in warehouses. The child labor law would 
prevent none of these things immediately or directly; it would 
prevent them indirectly, by its reaction upon the minds and 
interests of the manufacturers. 
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In support of his position that this ultimate effect and 
reaction of the law has nothing to do with its constitutionality, 
Justice Holmes produces a “cloud of witnesses,” in the form 
of previous decisions of the Court. Congress placed a tax upon 
oleomargarine, the final aim and effect of which were to put an 
end to its manufacture within the States. Yet the Supreme 
Court sustained the law; and Justice White (who is among 
the five who did not sustain the child labor law) laid down 
the proposition that it was beyond the scope of the Court to 
inquire into or consider this ultimate effect and purpose of 
the oleomargarine tax. 

Justice Holmes also cites the ancient tax on State banks, 
the Sherman Anti-Trust Act, the Pure Food and Drug Act, and 
the White Slave Traffic Act. In all these cases the law was 
intended to affect and did affect production within the States, 
and interfered with the State exercise of the police power; 
yet the Court declared that none of these ultimate effects was 
a reason for denying to Congress the power to produce certain 
immediate effects. Whatever may be the view of legal authori- 
ties, very few laymen will be inclined to deny that Justice 
Holmes has clearly and completely established the contention 
that he set out to establish in. his citation of these authoritative 
precedents. 

The argument from possible and conjectural consequences 
is brought forward by Justice Day, and apparently it exercised 
a very great influence upon the minds of the majority. If the 
Keating-Owen Act is within the power of Congress, “ ell manu- 
facture intended for interstate shipment would be brought 
under federal control to the practical exclusion of the 
authority of the States; all freedom of commerce and the 
power of the States over local matters may be eliminated and 
thus our system of government practically destroyed.” 

The reply of Justice Holmes to this ‘contention is incisive, 


fundamental and complete: “The act does nct meddle with 


anything belonging to the States. They may regulate their 
internal affairs and domestic concerns as much as they like. 
But when they seek to send their products across the State line 
they are no longer within their rights. If there were no Con- 
stitution and no Congress their power to cross the line would 
depend upon their neighbors. Under the Constitution such 
commerce belongs not to the States but to Congress to regu- 
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late It may carry out its views of public policy, whatever in- 
direct effect they may have on the policies of the States.” 

No matter how far Congress extended its control over 
interstate commerce, the individual State would still have the 
power to supplement such control, and to regulate exclusively 
those activities that do not bring goods into interstate com- 
merce, Why should a State desire to have greater power than 
this? By the very fact that goods enter interstate commerce 
they affect the welfare of people in other States. Therefore, 
the national Government, which has charge of the interests of 
the people of all the States, should have power to determine 
the extent and the manner of this extra-state influence. It 
should have the authority to prevent that selfish action of in- 
dividual States which is injurious to the people of other 
commonwealths. . 

The extent to which this fear of ulterior consequences 
affects the judges of the majority is further seen in Justice 
Day’s statement that if Congress were constitutionally author- 
ized to enact the child labor law, it could also deny the chan- 
nels of interstate commerce to the products of a State that did 
not have eight-hour and minimum wage laws. Apparently he 
brings forward this possibility as incontestable proof that the 
principle of the child labor law is preposterous. On the other 
hand, the friends of the law accept this consequence with 
equanimity, and, indeed, with eagerness. If the Keating-Owen 
Act had been sustained, many of its advocates would have 
worked for laws which would do the very things that Justice 
Day regards with aversion. For they believe that federal 
legislation is necessary to protect the more humane and en- 
lightened States against the selfishness of those that permit 
labor to be exploited for long hours and at low wages. They 
know, for example, that many manufacturers in the more 
progressive States wduld welcome minimum wage legislation 
if they could be protected against the unfair competition of 
manufacturers in States that permit starvation wages. 

This is a national concern, and it should be controlled 
by the federal Government. If any State wishes to live on a 
lower industrial level it may do so, but it should not be per- 
mitted to impose that evil upon‘other States through its abuse 
of the privileges of interstate commerce. Such a State should 
be required to keep the products of its sweated labor at home, 
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just as the man who has a contagious disease is compelled by 
the quarantine regulations to confine the danger of contamina- 
tion to his own family. 

Nor would federal laws of this sort be equivalent to the 
imposition of higher standards by some States upon other 
States. The thing would be done by Congress which repre- 
sents the people of the whole country.. “ The national welfare 
as understood by Congress,” says Justice Holmes, “may re- 
quire a different attitude within its sphere from that of some 
self-seeking State.” If Congress is impotent to protect the 
national welfare against the low social and industrial stand- 
ards of a small section of the nation, our system of govern- 
ment would seem to be defective in a vital matter. 

The majority of those who profess to fear the increase 
of federal control over industrial matters heretofore regulated 
by the States, have never taken the trouble to make an ade- 
quate survey of the situation. While asserting that this change 
will amount to excessive and despotic centralization, they have 
no clear idea of the degree to which the power of the federal. 
Government would be extended, or that of the States dimin- 
ished. Nor have they any reasoned theory of the principle or 
rule that should mark off the field of state from that of federal 
control. 

State autonomy is not an end in itself; it is only a means 
to public welfare. It promotes this end when it is exercised 
wisely in regard to matters which concern only the people 
within the boundaries of the individual State. When the mat- 
ter to be regulated is one which affects persons without, as well 
as within, the State, exclusive control of it by the State is un- 
democratic and contrary to public welfare. It amounts to 
government of the people of one State by the people of another 
State. The lax child labor law of North Carolina affects the 
cotton manufacturers of Massachusetts who must sell in the 
same market as their Southern competitors. They are put at a 
disadvantage by this particular State law. Similar injury is 
done to the people of every State that has advanced labor 
laws, whether as regards hours, wages, safety, or accident 
compensation. Producers in such States cannot easily com- 
pete for the sale of their goods in a common market with pro- 
ducers in those States where production is cheaper because 
labor is insufficiently protected. Moreover, the existence of 
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this handicap prevents further advances,in humane legisla- 
tion by States that would otherwise be disposed to take such 
steps. 

Perhaps the objection will be raised that if the more 
progressive States had not enacted their beneficent labor laws 
their citizens woyld not have been subjected to this dis- 
advantage as regards interstate competition; therefore, the 


_ responsibility rests originally upon these States. They have 


exercised their authority to the ultimate injury of their own 
inhabitants. The power to injure, as well as to benefit, is 
necessarily included in the scope and theory of State autonomy. 

The objection proves too much. It exposes the funda- 
mental weakness of the theory of state control. If each State 
is compelled by the exigencies of interstate competition to 
refrain from passing beneficial labor laws until all other States 
are ready to do likewise, all the States are helpless. Theoreti- 
cally they possess a power of state autonomy which practically 
they are unable to exercise. They are unable to legislate effec- 
tively on behalf of an important class of their own citizens; 
for if they adopt the necessary statutes they subject another 
class of their citizens to a species of unfair competition which 
reacts injuriously upon their entire industrial life. Therefore, 
the theory of state autonomy in the regulation of industry 
breaks down utterly. Instead of state autonomy, it means 
state helplessness. 

All industrial conditions and relations which are sub- 
stantially the same in several States should presumably be 
subject to uniform regulation. This presumption becomes a 
certainty when regulation by a single State seriously affects 
the citizens of other States. The appropriate legislation should 
be enacted by all the people concerned. Now there are only 
two conceivable means of attaining this end. One is uniform 
state legislation by agreement among all the States. No for- 
mal argument is necessary to show that this is practically im- 
possible. The other, and the only feasible method, is that of 
federal action. 

At present the federal Government is unable to regulate 
the conditions of private industry and employment because it 
is not authorized to do so by- the Constitution.. This defect 
could, indeed, be removed by amending the Constitution, but 
the process of amendment is so slow and difficult that the com- 
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merce clause of the Constitution has seemed to present a 
shorter and more promising path to the desired goal of federal 
regulation. Conceivably this clause could be utilized for the 
enactment of laws that would exclude from interstate com- 
merce all goods that were not made in conformity with what- 
ever conditions Congress saw fit to impose. In this way the 
federal Government could set up and enforce uniform stand- 
ards and regulations with regard, not only to child labor, but 
to hours, wages, safety and sanitation in workshops, and 
insurance against accidents, sickness, invalidity and unem- 
ployment. 

While federal action of this sort is for the present im- 
possible, owing to the unfavorable decision of the Supreme 
Court in the child labor case, the analysis that we have made 
of the majority and minority opinions indicates that a con- 
trary decision is not beyond the range of reasonable hope. 
Just as the minority opinion written by Justice Holmes in the 
New York bakeshop case (Lochner vs. New York) has since 
become the view of the majority, so his opinion in the child 
labor case may be adopted by the majority in the not distant 
future. This forecast receives powerful support from the 
social thought of our time and the whole logic of events. It 
is also strongly reénforced by the intrinsic merits of the 
opinion written by Justice Holmes. 

For clear and incisive thinking; for synthetic grasp and 
application of essential principles; for keen distinction between 
things that superficially seem to be alike; for broad and 
humane conceptions of legal policy and social welfare; for 
progressive views of the nature and function of the Constitu- 
tion; for overwhelming logic; and for conciseness, irony and 
simple eloguence—that document has few parallels in the an- 
nals of our highest and ablest judicial body. 
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JOYCE KILMER. 
BY KATHERINE BREGY. 


=i ET WEEN war and the poets there is an enmity as 

: yi irreconcilable as that between the woman and 
the dragon of the Apocalypse, or between beauty 
and violence, or to speak quite simply, between 
good and evil. And because of this enmity, this 
“pure and perfect hate,” they are eternally seeking one an- 
other—that they may eternally destroy one another. Joyce 
Kilmer himself sang about this perennial leap of the poets 
into battle: all the long way from that “loveliest of kings,” 
David, who “ smote now his harp and now the hostile horde,” 
to the days of the young Rupert Brooke. And of war’s mortal 
aim at that being so precious to man, the song-maker, the 
blood-stained centuries make their repetitional confession 
. . . even down to the bullet which laid low the poet of our 
own Expeditionary Forces. Yet still is song herself immortal: 
and never a poet falls, but that a thousand new poems are 
given to man. 

It was the hardest of all things to believe, this sudden 
quenching of Joyce Kilmer’s enormous vitality. When he 
marched so blithely and so modestly to the wars—“ Naturally 
I’m expecting to go, being of appropriate age and sex,” he 
wrote to one friend; and he insisted upon going as a private, 
not wishing, as he said, “to be an officer in charge of con- 
scripts”—when he went, we all said that the tragic outcome 
was unthinkable. And we said it all the more vehemently, 
perhaps, because the deep “reason of the heart ” knew it to be 
inevitable. He must needs die as he had lived, swiftly, beau- 
tifully, with a purpose. His was the cry, not always so 
promptly answered, of every Crusading heart— 





A short life in the saddle, Lord, 
Not long life by the fire! 


In manner, Joyce seemed ‘purposely to avoid all appear- 
ance of haste: yet the whole crowded record which began in 
New Brunswick on that first birthday, the sixth of December, 
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1886, is one of almost incredible concentration. He found time 
to be graduated from two colleges, Rutgers and Columbia, be- 
fore he was twenty-two years old. From the classroom he 
sped not only to the posts of editor and teacher, but to the 
happier—if heavier—burdens of husband and father. He 
bounded up the héights of song, and labored most patiently in 
the valley of toil. He plumbed the deep seas of the soul and 
did not rest until he had captured the one priceless pearl of 
Faith. On all sides he gathered in his brief transit the spoils 
of honor, of service, of tenderness and of mirth. “ His life,” 
said one friend, “ was a fury of writing.” A fury of living it 
was in all truth for the boy-faced poet, until that moment of 
intense and heroic action when the mortal bullet pierced his 
brain, plunging nim suddenly into the ultimate peace. As all 
the world knows now, Joyce had gone out ahead of his bat- 
talion to locate suspected machine guns in a copse so aptly 
called the Wood of the Burned Bridge. When the men of 
his own “ Sixty-ninth ” overtook him later, he was lying where 
he had crept, his eyes apparently still gazing over a natural 
trench into the enemy quarters. ... They called, but could not 
break in upon his silence. . . . That was on Thursday, the first 
of August, 1918, at the height of our historic summer offen- 
sive: and where he fell, on that trampled hillside close to the 
river Ourcq, his grave is marked by a little cross today. 

“T have discovered,” Joyce wrote some few weeks before 
his end to a friend who was both poet and priest, “since 
some unforgettable experiences, that writing is not the tre- 
mendously important thing I once considered it. You will find 
me less a bookman when you next see me, and more, I hope, 
a man.” There he did himself—as usual!—less than justice, 
for he was always preéminently and incorrigibly the man. 
His humanism was an impassioned thing, a thing of prin- 
ciple and of instinct, too. There were some of us who used 
to tease him about his persistent democracy—he being wont 
to defend himself with the most democratic and beautiful 
fervor. And loving so the common things of universal life, 
he set about glorifying them in his verse. Like Patmore, daz- 
zled by the warm firelight of joyous domesticity, he deter- 
mined to sing again the peon of “things too simple and too 
sweet for words.” He found rainbows staining every side- 
walk—transfiguring the delicatessen shop or the midnight com- 
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muter’s train, spanning the dull apartment-house if a woman’s 
face but shone from some upper window, even glorifying the 
urban patois of “servant girl and grocer’s boy.” These little 
genre sketches, as they might be called, were exceedingly well 
done, and they struck an immediately popular note. There 
was a time, indeed, when Joyce Kilmer’s sympathy and facility 
threatened to make of him another colloquial singer, like— 
with a difference!—Eugene Fields or James Whitcomb Riley. 
And being from first to last an idealist, the young poet had at 
heart a really profound reason for this praise of the ordinary; 
the same reason which made him later on declare the Catholic 
Church to be “the one genuine democratic institution of the 
twentieth century.” He summed it up very perfectly at the 
close of Delicatessen: : 


O Carpenter of Nazareth, 

Whose mother was a village maid, 
Shall we, Thy children, blow our breath 
In scorn on any humble trade? 

Have pity on our foolishness 
And give us eyes, that we may see 
Beneath the shopman’s clumsy dress 
The splendor of humanity. 


Here was precisely the cause to which he was sworn in life 
and death, too—the splendor of humanity. But Joyce in his 
time played many parts. He was not only a poet: he was also 
what he would probably have described as a literary hack— 
but what others would name one of the best-known and most 
versatile newspaper-man in the United States. He has left one 
volume which might serve as a manual of the gentle—and diffi- 
cult—art of interviewing.’ He was a literary critic of sound 
and quick judgment, an admirable editor and lecturer. And 
his little book The Circus, published the winter preceding his 
enlistment, shows him a familiar essayist of real charm and 
distinction. Here he chats in a very modern, very sympathetic 
and slightly satiric vein about alarm-clocks, the abolition of 
poets, the joys of the subway and the picturesque democracy 
of the commuter’s life. It is the chatting of one who thinks 
both clearly and cheerfully, by the same token, it is the irony 
of one who has never forgotten the dreams of the far-away 
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purple mountains. One is tempted to quote many colorful or 
amusing passages: the thrilling adventure of the young clerk’s 
‘noonday freedom, or the gentle “reconciliation” of the day 

after Chrietenas, when the majestic tree becomes a familiar 
friend since “some of its needles have formed little green 
aromatic heaps on the carpet, and... the china angel and two 
or three of the red glass balls heve been taken down for the 
baby to play with.” But probably the delicate and very human 
quality of Joyce Kilmer’s fancy is nowhere more attractive 
than’ in this fragment from the highly original essay which 
gives title to the book: 

“ The stage’s glories have been sung by many a poet. But 
the circus has had no laureate; it has had to content itself 
with the passionate prose of its press agent. The loss is 
poetry’s, not the circus’. For the circus is itself a poem and 
a poet—a poem in that it is a lovely and enduring expression 
of the soul of man, his mirth, and his romance, and a poet in 
that it is a maker, a creator of splendid fancies in the minds 
of those who see it. 

“ And there are poets in the circus. They are not, perhaps, 
the men and women who make their living by their skill and 
daring, risking their lives to entertain the world. . . . No, the 
subjective artists, the poets, are to be found in the basement 
if the show is at the Garden, or, if the show be outside New 
York, they are to be found in the little tents—the side shows. 
This is not a mere sneer at the craft of poetry, a mere state- — 
ment that poets are freaks. Poets are not freaks. But freaks 
are poets. .. . Behold, therefore, the man on whom a crushing 
misfortune has come. He puts his grief into fair words, and 
shows it to the public. Thereby he gets money and fame. Be- 
hold therefore, a man whom misfortune touched before his 
birth, and dwarfed him, and made him a ridiculous image of 
humanity. He shows his misfortune to the public and gets 
money and fame thereby. This poet shows a soul scarred by 
the cruel whips of injustice; this man a back scarred by the 
tattooer’s needle. 

“ But the freaks would not like to change places with the 
poets. The freaks get large salaries (they seem large to poets) 
and they are carefully tended, for they are delicate. See, here 
is a man who lives although his back is broken. There is a 
crowd around him; how interested they are! Would they be 
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as interested in a poet who lived although his heart was 
broken? Probably not. But then, there are not many freaks.” 

This is a capital example of what Joyce describes, in his 
admirable essay on Hilaire Belloc, as “the poet who writes ' 
prose.” It is also an eloquent evidence of the critical faculty 
which went side by side with his naturally rich and indigenous 
creativeness. No one could know better than Joyce Kilmer 
when he was being praised “for the wrong reason.” He knew 
quite well, for instance, that his much lauded Twelve Forty- 
five (how he detested being asked to read it aloud after one of 
his lectures!) was a tour de force. But he would have been 
the last to claim that such delightful journalistic verse was 
really poetry—even if he did once whimsically describe a poet 
as “ only a glorified reporter.” Simplicity and humanity were 
his both by natural taste and as cultivated virtues; cultivated 
by way of protest against the artificial and highly inhuman 
literary fads which preceded the more recent fads for 
“ virility” and “elementalism.” Against all these Joyce Kil- 
mer’s face was as flint: his scorn of them was but scarcely con- 
tained in such biting diatribes as To Certain Poets. But as his 
youth grew toward maturity, his enthusiasm into experience, 
he perceived that naiveté itself might conceivably become, a 
mannerism. More and more he put from him the suspicion of 
a professional domesticity—a professional democracy. The 
rarer quality, the essential poetry, which had always under- 
lain his work, leaped then into its rightful, foremost place. 

The Kilmer manner is at its best in the much quoted and 
perfect lyric called Trees. This was nearer, perhaps, to the 
supreme, brief songs of Blake than to any more recent poet; 
but it was more winsomely human than Blake. It was of ex- 
quisite simplicity, neither precious nor puerile. And of the 
same fine lineage is the less familiar Easter quatrain: 


The air is like a butterfly 
With frail blue wings. 

The happy earth looks at the sky 
And sings. 


There are originality and flashes of both human and divine 
passion in The Fourth Shepherd. But one of the most radiant 
of these earlier poems, and one of which the poet himself was 
rather fond, is that riot of music and imagery called Stars: 
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Bright stars, yellow stars, flashing through the air, 
Are you errant strands of Lady Mary’s hair? 

As she slits the cloudy veil and bends down through, 
Do you fall across her cheeks and over heaven too? 


Gay stars, little stars, you are little eyes. 
Eyes of baby angels playing in the skies; 

Now and then a- winged child turns his merry face 
Down toward the spinning world—what a funny place! 
* * * * 

Christ’s troop, Mary’s guard, God’s own men. 

Draw your swords and strike at hell and strike again. 
Every steel-born spark that flies where God’s battles are 
Flashes past the face of God, and is a star. 


All of these poems are contained in the volume called Trees, 
published in 1914. There was a still earlier volume, Summer 
of Love, marked by the faults and virtues of tentative youth, 
which Joyce was quite willing to have go out of print; 
although, as he modestly said, “some of the poems, those in- 
spired by genuine love, are not things of which to be ashamed.” 
His higher music was increasingly to the fore in Main Street, 
which did not come from the press in its completion until after 
Private Kilmer had sailed for France. But here, too, were at 
least three little poems—the title-giver, Roofs, and The Snow- 
man in the Yard—which are a most lovesome apotheosis of the 
earlier familiar style. Professedly, these are not subtle; 
although surely there is nothing of the obvious in a fancy 
which can label the Milky Way of the illimitable skies, “ Main 
Street, Heaventown.” And there is scarcely a page without 


_ some such tender felicity as this from In Memory: 


Love is made out of ecstasy and wonder; 

Love is a poignant and accustomed pain. 
It is a burst of Heaven-shaking thunder; 

It is a linnet’s fluting after’rain. ... 


Only an authentic poet could give the delicious surprise 
of these last two lines! There was development on every side, 
in variety of theme and lyric treatment, in breadth and depth 
and height, through all this later work of Joyce Kilmer’s. It 
is significant, too, that during that final year or two he wrote 


. less frequently, for when a young and robustly creative poet 


ceases to be prolific, it is usually a hopeful phase of transition. 
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In art as in the spiritual life, Newman’s dictum holds true: 
“To live is to change .. . to be perfect is to have changed often.” 
By every count, indeed, Joyce was growing. For the new life 
coming to the world after this War, he was magnificently pre- 
" pared: how well, both spiritually and technically, is shown by 
the two poems published during his active service—The Pray- 
er of a Soldier in France and the haunting song of “ the wood 
called Rouge Bouquet.” Where the future might have led his 
active and ardent spirit we can but conjecture now. He was 
less than thirty-two years old when the bullet found him. But 
which among his contemporaries, which of all the younger 
American poets, could show a sounder and fresher achieve- 
ment, or a more solid promise? 

In the volume called Trees was one poem which we have 
purposely deferred to mention, not because its implications 
were few but because they were so many. This was the poem 
Folly, one of the most thoroughly characteristic Joyce ever 
wrote. It is, of course, a praise of the wisdom of fools, the follia 
d’amore, the divine intoxication by which in every age the 
idealist burns his bridge and plunges headlong toward the 
compelling Source of his dream. Its moral was to do great 
things—or peradventure little things—for Love, not counting 
the cost: like Jeanne the superwoman on one side, or on the 
other like “ Christ’s plaything, Brother Juniper.” 


What distant mountains thrill and glow 
Beneath our Lady Folly’s tread? 

Why has she left us, wise in woe, 
Shrewd, practical, uncomforted? 


We cannot love or dream or sing, 
We are too cynical to pray, 
There is no joy in anything 
Since Lady Folly went away... . 


Joyce used to say that he “was glad when people saw that 
Folly was a religious poem.” It was more than this: it was a 
revealing poem. It revealed the fact that this successful young 
journalist and popular poet was at soul a mystic. Perhaps it 
was sorrow, or perhaps it was joy—or perhaps it was both to- 
gether—which brought him this sacred initiation into life. In . 
any case he was true to it: true even unto death. 
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Close beside Folly should be grouped, among the earlier 

‘ poems, Pennies, St. Laurence, and those strangely prophetic 

lines called Poets. The pages of Main Street are very rumor- 

ous of this strain. Sometimes, as in The Robe of Christ, it is 

a mystical study of temptation. In that splendid Apology it 

is the Crusader cry again. But in Gerard Hopkins it is the old 
Teresian thirst for martyrdom— 






O bleeding feet, with peace and glory shod! 
O happy moth, that flew into the Sun! 


Those who knew Joyce Kilmer best can bear testimony to 
the enormous sincerity of this religious—even this ascetic— 
emotion: although it was even less frequent upon his lips than 
in his song. He was one of those many-sided natures—happily 
they are less rare than is commonly supposed—who could 
harmoniously combine simplicity and worldly wisdom, human 

_tenderness and a quick sense of humor, artistic eminence and 
a most ardent and honest piety. To the spirit of the Church 
Catholic, into which he and his young wife Aline had been 
received in 1913, he was beautifully obedient. He was a nor- 
mal, youthful, healthy child of God, and there was no sen- 
suous beauty in all nature to which he did not quickly respond. 
Neither was there anything he detested much more thoroughly 
‘than “cant” or mock-heroics. Like most human beings, he 
wanted all the happiness God would let him have—and per- 
haps a little more. But he was in the habit of receiving daily 
Communion, and he had an incorrigible, if secret, fondness for 
the counsels of perfection! 

It was the peaceful side of his mysticism which gave spur 
to most of the religious poems. Joyce habitually thought, and 
spoke, of holy things with a most simple and engaging inti- 
macy. He found for the Most Potent Virgin a new title, that of 
the Singing Girl. Into the crowded ways of the city streets, 
as later into the trenches overseas, he took Christ and His 
bright saints with him. And so he was able to give us such 
lyric’s as The Thorn, or Annunciation, or that blithe ballad 
Gates and Doors, which only Mr. Belloc, perhaps, of all other 
living poets, could have written. And he was able to sing 
that precious song of Roses, a thing of such tender sweetness 

that it would have graced the lips of Chaucer’s gentle Prioress : 
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I went to gather roses and twine them in a ring, 

For I would make a posy, a posy for the King. 

I got a hundred roses, the loveliest there be, 

From the white rose vine and the pink rosebush and from the red 
rose tree. 

But when I took my posy and laid it at His feet 

I found He had His roses a million times more sweet. 

There was a scarlet blossom upon each foot and hand, 

And a great pink rose bloomed from His side for the healing of the 
land. 

Now of this fair and awful King there is this marvel told, 

That He wears a crown of linkéd thorns instead of one of gold. 

Where there are thorns are roses, and I saw a line of red, 

A little wreath of roses around His radiant head. 

A red rose is His Sacred heart, a white rose is His face, 

And His breath has turned the barren world to a rich and flowery 
place. 

He’is the Rose of Sharon, His gardener am I, 

And I shall drink His fragrance in Heaven when I die. 


Joyce Kilmer had reached just this milestone when his 
fine energies were drawn into the maelstrom of the Great War. 
All the chivalry of his nature sprang like a sword to the defence 
of outraged humanity. His poem, The White Ships and the 
Red, written in a single day and published in the New York 
Times shortly after the destruction of the Lusitania, remains 
one of the most memorable poems America has yet contributed 
to the conflict. His sonnet to Rupert Brooke was a prophecy,. 
almost in every line, of the sacrifice he was himself so soon to 
make: 

In alien earth, across a troubled sea, 

His body lies that was so fair and young. 

His mouth is stopped, with half his songs unsung; 

His arm is still, that struck to make men free... . 


The New School and Mid-Ocean in War Time showed again 
where his song was leading. Then, in the spring of 1917, 
our country ranged herself definitely with the Crusader 
nations, and the call was for men. . Less than three weeks 
later, Joyce had tossed aside every consideration of temporal 
advancement, of prudence, of the heartstrings, enlisting as a 
private in the Seventh (New York) Regiment. By August, in 
order that he might be sooner at the front, he obtained a trans- 
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fer to the “ Fighting Sixty-ninth ” or, as it is now known, the 
One Hundred and Sixty-fifth United States Infantry. And 
with these, in October, he sailed for France. 

Life had not smoothed the path for him. Within six weeks 
of his departure he had seen his little daughter Rose gathered 
by the Divine Gardener, and had welcomed a little new-born 
son, Christopher. But his hand was set irrevocably to the 
ploughshare, and he went on—smiling. That he did contrive 
to smile all through the hardships of that long winter in 
France his letters home seem to prove. At first, Private Kil- 
mer had acted as statistician in the office of the regimental ad- 
jutant. But he longed to follow his heart and his song to the 
very thick of the fight: and he gave neither himself nor any- 
body else any peace until he was again transferred, this time 
to the perilous and fascinating work of the Intelligence Sec- 
tion. Here he was happy—here he won all hearts. Major 
Esler, the supply sergeant of Joyce’s regiment, gives of these 
days the sort of detail one might expect. “He would always 
be doing more than his orders called for—that is, getting much 
nearer to the enemy’s positions than any officer would ever be 
inclined to send him. Night after night he would lie out in No 
Man’s Land, crawling through barbed wires, in an effort to 
locate enemy positions and enemy guns, and tearing his 
clothes to shreds. On the following day he would come to 
me for a new uniform! ” 

What was he thinking of ali those days of strenuous serv- 
ice, those nights of thrilling vigilance? Of all the old things, 
perhaps, with new vehemence. He worked and played and did 
not forget to laugh. To one friend, during the spring of 1918, 
he sent the picture of a most delectable Gallic Harlequin, 
whimsically declaring this to be “the new uniform of the 
American troops in France ”—which he, for one, found very 
comfortable! But his soul sent its message in one of the very 
few poems he wrote on foreign soil, that most direct, most 
manly and most saintly Prayer of a Soldier in France: 


My shoulders ache beneath my pack, 
(Lie easier, Cross, upon His back.) 
I march with feet that burn and smart, 
(Tread, Holy Feet, upon my heart.) 
Men shout at me who may not speak, 
(They scourged Thy back and smote Thy cheek.) 
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I may not lift a hand to clear 
My eyes of salty drops that sear, 
(Then shall my fickle soul forget 
Thy agony of Bloody Sweat?) 
My rifle hand is stiff and numb, 
(From Thy pierced palm red rivers come.) 
Lord, Thou didst suffer more for me 
Than all the hosts of land and sea. 
So let me render back again 
This millionth of Thy gift! Amen. 


It is sweet to remember that during his last month of May 
Joyce was giveu a brief respite from the hardship and the hor- 
ror, and sent up to a mountain spot “ among pines and firs— 
very lovely, indeed! ” as he put it. Here he was resting: which 
means that he was working only six hours a day; and he seems 
to have remembered to send messages to almost everyone who 
ever called him friend. He even remembered to have his photo- 
graph taken: could he have suspected, one wonders, how 
preciously those crude little cardboards would be treasured 
when he had kept his coming “rendezvous with death?” It 
was evidently about the time of this furlough, also, that he 
wrote one of the most remarkable letters ever sent by a soldier 
in action, the letter to Father Garesché quoted earlier in this 
paper. It mentions serenely the comfort of living in a land where 
one is reminded “in every room of every house, and at every 
cross road, of the Faith ”—alse his “intensely interesting” work 
in the Intelligence Section—closing with these really momen- 
tous words: “Pray for me... that I may love God more and 
be unceasingly conscious‘of Him. That is the greatest desire 
I have.” 

-He was ready, very ready for the accolade of blood. He 
seems even to have thirsted for it. It is known now that on 
August 1st Joyce was serving outside his own battalion, hav- 
ing learned that the latter was not to be in the forefront of the 
great Ourcq attack. “He was at the very front, and he was 
there not because he had to be but because he wanted to be,” 
wrote Sergeant Alexander Wollcott, who, of course, had known 
Joyce when both were staff contributors to the New York 
Times. His account of the, epilogue to Joyce’s tragedy will 
stand repetition here for its wealth of graphic human detail: 

“I wish I could find words adequate to tell you how deep 
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and genuine was the regiment’s sense of loss in his death. I 
was with them in the woods the day they came out of the line 
to catch their breaths, and the news of Kilmer’s death greeted 
me at every turn. The captain under whom he had been serv- 
ing for several months, the major at whose side he fell, stray 
cooks, doughboys, runners—all shook their heads sorrowfully 
and talked among themselves of what a good soldier he had 
been and what an infinite pity it was that the bullet had had 
to single him out. And in such days as these there are no plati- 
tudes of polite regret. When men, good men and close pals, 
are falling about you.by hundreds, when every man in the regi-. 
ment has come out of the fight the poorer for the loss of not 
one but many friends, there is no time to say pretty things 
about a man just because he exists no longer. Death is too 
common to distinguish any one. . . . I gathered that his stock 
among men of all ranks had heen: climbing steadily from the 
first days when many of them, including myself, felt that he 
he was out of his own element in a rip-roaring regiment. As 
the regiment’s laureate, they all knew him, and they knew, 
too, that he was at work on a history of the regiment. He had 
become quite an institution, with his arms always full of maps 
as they used to be full of minor poetry, and his mouth always 
full of that imperishable pipe.” 

Joyce had written his own Vale, had written it a few 
months before in memory of some of his regimental brothers 
“sent west” by a German shell; but the lines were not pub- 
lished until just after his own death. Rouge Bouquet is of a 
noble and plaintive beauty—the beauty of the old Kilmer and 
the new, the Singing Man turned Fighting Man. We quote but 
the latter half: 

There is on earth no worthier grave 

To hold the bodies of the brave 

Than this place of pain and pride 

Where they nobly fought and nobly died. 

Never fear but in the skies 

Saints and angels stand 

Smiling with their holy eyes 

On this new come band. 

St. Michael’s sword darts through the air 

And touches the aureole on his hair 

As he sees them stand saluting there, 
His stalwart sons: 
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.And Patrick, Brigid, Columkill 
Rejoice that in veins of warriors still 
The Gael’s blood runs. 
And up to Heaven’s doorway floats, 
From the wood called Rouge Bouquet, 
A delicate cloud of buglenotes 
That softly say: 
* Farewell! 
Farewell! 
Comrades true, born anew, peace to you! 
Your souls shall be where the heroes are 
And your memory shine like the morning star. 
Brave and dear, 
Shield us here, 
Farewell! ” 


Is there a final word to say, after this great cloud of wit- 
nesses? If there is, let it be the Requiem written by Father 
Duffy, the devoted and high-hearted Chaplain of that most 
faithful regiment: “ Joyce was one of those soldiers who had 
a romantic love of death in battle, and it could not have missed 
him in time. He voluntered his aid to Major Donovan in the 
line, acted as his adjutant when Lieutenant Ames was killed, 
went forward with the Major in attack when he could hon- 
orably have remained at duties behind, and met his death. 
... God rest his noble soul! ” 

It is told by one close friend who used to question Joyce 
about his conversion, that he “liked to feel he had always 
been a Catholic.” It would be hard, truly, to find a more char- 
acteristic exemplar of the anima naturaliter Christiana in 
modern life. He was both Catholic and catholic. On the 
human side he was amazingly inclusive in his tastes: he liked 
nearly all sorts of people—only, in each sort it was the best he 
liked. He kept the same sane balance in artistic things, loving 
“ whatsoever things are lovely,” alike old and new, simple or 
profound. Prose and verse he wrote with almost equal 
facility; and, which is saying perhaps more, he could write 
ballad or “free verse” with almost equal charm. On the re- 
ligious side he was at once very proud and very humble— 
humble as a little-child, infinitely trusting his Father and his 
Mother, hence neither afraid nor ashamed of his toys. The 
pride was of heroic timber, a sort of sublimated noblesse 
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oblige, urging him on to the highest fulfillment of all his Faith 
implied. He was quite ready to follow his Lady Folly unfalter- 
ingly, though she led, indeed, to the Wood of all Burned 
Bridges! More than once his more intimate friends have been 
startled to hear upon Joyce Kilmer’s usually smiling or senten- 
tious lips some sudden doctrine of the most extreme renuncia- 
tion—like the shadow of a half-anticipated Calvary falling 
across a garden gay with poppies or blue with the beckoning 
gentian. ... He had summed up and made his own that death- 
in-life which is the eternal paradox of Catholicism. All the 
human things life offered, love and home and friends and fine 
work, he took and deliberately sacramentalized. Then, at the 
call of what he believed the greater need, the greater good, he 
deliberately crucified them. The thought was not new to 
him: is it new to any Christian poet? It is the root of all costly 
mysticism, and years before he himself had put it into two un- 
forgettable lines— 






They shall not live who have not tasted death, 
They only sing who are struck dumb by God! 
















LOVE AND THE PHILOSOPHER. 
BY SAMUEL F. DARWIN FOX. 


=—N the month of April, 1844, there took place, at 
Paris, one of those odd little incidents so familiar 
to every student of history—incidents in them- 
selves quite ridiculously trivial, commonplace, 
i peradventure undignified, but nevertheless con- 
ducing to unforseen effects of recognized historical moment 
which yet (so far, that is to say, as ludicrous inconsistency, 
sheer irresponsibility, and total lack of logical connection with 
their proximate causes are concerned) resemble nothing so 
much as a children’s “ game of consequences ” in real life. For 
in that year, and in that month of the year, the philosopher 
Auguste Comte paid a visit to one of his favorite pupils—M. 
Marie by name—a young man of parts but of no particular im- 
portance, who had lately become a professor (in. the wide 
French connotation of that term) and was living, with his fam- 
ily, in a modest apartment in the Rue Pavée situated in the 
heart of the peaceful and provincial Quartier du Marais. It 
was merely one of those little social amenites which are part 
and parcel of our normal and every-day existence; yet an 
episode so petty and so natural was directly responsible for the 
begetting of a new religion—the Religion of Positivism, that 
curiously emasculated Rationalistic parody of the Catholic 
Church which, despite its manifold and manifest incon- 
gruities, speedily established a position for itself in the fore- 
front of the jostling crowd of parvenu heresies and reach- 
me-down sects, and has, irdeed, continued to attract adherents, 
of more than average inteilectual ability, even down to the 
present day. : 

Could the “ consequences ” of the children’s game be more 
fantastic, more far-fetched—more delightfully inconsequent— 
than this strictly historical sequence of events? 

M. Marie was sheltering beneath his roof-tree not only 
his child-wife (a girl of fifteen summers), but also his widowed 
mother and his sister Clotilde, who had recently been sepa- 
rated from her good-for-nothing husband, M. de Vaux. 
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Clotilde, indeed, possessed a little home of her own in the 
immediate neighborhood—her house, still standing today, was 
in the Rue Payenne—but she took all her meals with her 
brother, and passed her evenings with him. And thus it was 
that she first encountered the bemused philosophical visitor 
to the Rue Pavée. He fell violently in love with her at sight; 
and his passion waxed madder and more furious day by day, 
till finally he came literally and actually to deify the beloved 
object of his heart’s desire. 

Clotilde was nine-and-twenty years of age: of surpassing 
loveliness, she seemed far younger than her years; and her 
personal attractions, enhanced by the daintiness and grace of 
her deportment, were off-set to perfection by a natural air of 
aristocratic distinction and old-world refinement. This agree- 
able trait was possibly inherited from her mother’s ancestors, 
the Ficquelmonts, who were one of the four families of Lor- 
raine possessing the title of grands chevauz. Auguste Comte 
was her direct antithesis. Apart from his intellectual genius— 
which, indeed, was carefully confined within the covers of his 
books—he was the most bourgeois of the bourgeois: moreover, 
he was forty-five years old. Bald, moist-eyed, slightly pot- 
bellied, he -is described, by those who saw him, as perpetually 
spuming a little froth of saliva at the corners of his lips. The 
singularly unpleasing characteristics of the outward man 
might be expected strongly to militate against his chances of 
success as a lover; but he entirely realized the mental and in- 
tellectual superiority of his inward self, and he firmly resolved 
that his fady-elect should be made to realize it likewise. 

To say that. Clotilde was agreeably flattered by the un- 
stinted homage of a man already so famous in the world of 
wits, is only another way of saying that she was a woman. 
But it would be unjust to assume that her feelings in the matter 
were purely superficial, and that they began, continued, and 
ended in the mere gratification of her feminine vanity and 
self-esteem. The deep places of her soul were really stirred by 
the unsought-for, humble and almost groveling adoration of a 
man whom, from an intellectual point of view, she unfeignedly 
respected and admired. On the other hand, she had been 
brought up from childhood in the good old traditions of god- 
liness and Christian morality; and she could not forget that 
there was living in the world a certain M. de Vaux to whom she 
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was bound in lawful matrimony. She could not fail to remem- 
ber, likewise, that her worshipper himself had also in the 
world a woman who bore his name, however much she might 
dishonor and besmirch it. 

Thus, over and above the strictly virtuous and honorable 
dispositions of Clotilde—who made up her mind, from the 
outset, in no respect to overstep the limits of legitimate friend- 
ship—a two-fold barbed-wire entanglement fenced off the 
frantic lover from the being in whom his soul delighted. To 
cut through the twice-tied Gordian Knots with the brutal and 
double-edged dagger of divorce, and to seize upon his prize 
amid the general applause of the world, the flesh, and the 
devil, was, in this case, altogether impossible: for the State 
was then at least nominally Christian; and the cheap and 
nasty legalized processes that now lie ready to hand for the 
putting asunder of those whom God hath joined together, met 
with no sanction or toleration in the civil law. 

This consideration was, to Comte, a mere bagatelle. With 
characteristic impatience of common decency and of the eter- 
nal fitness of things, he himself was perfectly prepared, at a 
moment’s notice, to take a flying leap over every convention 
and obstacle which barred the way to his desires; and he set 
to work, tirelessly, systematically and shamelessly to induce 
his lady-love to leap in unison with him. In one of the twen- 
ty-four letters, all carefully numbered and re-copied, which 
he addressed to Clotilde upon this matter, we find him 
solemly urging that her continual abiding presence—their 
total union” as he expresses it—is fundamentally necessary 
for the “great work” which he is engaged in elaborating. 
This should be noted in view of subsequent developments. 

But all this was to no purpose. Like the deaf adder of the 
Psalmist, the lady stopped her ears, and refused to hear the 
voice of the charmer, charmed he never so wisely. And Comte 
was fain to take a hint from the principles of military tactics, 
and prudently to fight in retreat until a more favorable occa- 
sion should present itself for taking up again the grand 
offensive. 








Although you have not yet replied to my letter of Satur- 
day the twenty-fourth (he writes) I trust that it has served 
to dissipate, in some degree at least, the very proper feel- 
ings of uneasiness with which the indiscreet expression of 
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my earliest desires must naturally have inspired you; for it 
assures you of my firm purpose to respect, in future, the 
virtuous limitations which—when, in my thoughts I had 
dared to overpass them—you were obliged to recall to my 
notice. 


Again, with reference to the Platonic situation now estab- 
lished between them:: 


What a precious contrast it affords to the melancholy 
state of Affective Compression wherein I was plunged, 
despite myself, when beginning my fundamental work a 
fortnight ago! . . . I am so permeated by this healthful 
reaction, that I shall not hesitate some day to address to you 
the public Dedication of a work in which you have in- 
directly codperated in this regard—that is, if the conven- 
tions of respectability do not forbid me such a confession. 


And, on June 3d, the feast of St. Clotilde, he contented 
himself with sending his friend a fresh proof of the ardor of 
his sentiments under the innocent form and appearance of a 
Lettre Philosophique sur la Commémoration Sociale. 

Clotilde’s answers to these singular love-letters were at 
the same time simple and adroit; in other words, they were 
the answers of a woman of virtue and of wit. 

In reply to an epistle, lengthy, ponderous and dull, 
wherein Auguste Comte (ever a man of many words) exposed 
the nature of his feelings towards her, she wrote a spirited, 
charming and frank letter which-—as a fair sample of the tem- 
per of her correspondence—deserves to be translated in full: 


Thursday morning, June 5, 1845. 

You have given me an earnest of your esteem, M. Comte; 
I hope that you will find an earnest of mine in what I am go- 
ing to say about myself. I could not have believed it possi- 
ble to add in any way to what I have suffered for so long a 
time; but I see now that we can feel the counter-blow of 
others’ sorrows, even while we are being bowed down by the 
burthen of our own.. My heart is, as it were, torn in sunder 
and, when I tell you that I ask, each night, whether I shall 
have the courage to live through the coming day, it is but 
the literal truth. In the name of the consideration which 
I bear you, I pray you strive to overcome a passion which 
can only make-you wretched. A hopeless love kills body 
and soul alike: it mows you down like a blade of grass. 
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For two years I have loved a man who is separated from me 

. by a two-fold obstacle. In vain have I striven to transmute 
this sentiment into motherliness, sisterly affection, devo- 
tion; it has devoured me under every form and shape. To- 
day I need calmness, coupled with activity. I am putting 
whatever strength I possess into a work which may be use- 
ful to me in the future: I wish to think of nothing now 
but that. Keep your friendship for me; and believe that 
I price your heart at its fullest value. Mine is as broken: 
it must be mended at the springing-wells of Solitude and 
Resignation. 

My wish is that you should not come to visit me at home; 
let us spare one another our emotions—they can only be 
disastrous to us both. Use in this battle the panoply which 
as a man is yours; a woman has but her heart to fight 
withal; and she, too, is none the less expected to win the 
day. If, as I like to think, you have understood and appre- 
ciated me, you will find in my sad confidences a sincere 
proof of my interest and esteem: there are sacred trans- 
actions which are, to my eyes, impenetrable mysteries—I 
shall go to my grave in ignorance of them. 

Farewell, Sir; I give you my hand in all sincerity, and I 
love you with all affection. 


Se Se ee 
= eee Ter = 
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C. pE VAux. 


The poor philanderer was naturally taken aback by a 
statement of the situation so plain spoken and unambiguous. 
However, as he took the earliest opportunity of saying, this 
letter, far from destroying his devotion to the writer, served 
but to strengthen and confirm it. And, not to be outdone in 
generosity and frankness, he, too, was about to make a con- 
fession—a confession which, peradventure, would torture his 
pride, as a man and as a philosopher, to an infinitely greater 
degree than the avowal of a hopeless love had wounded the 
feminine vanity of Clotilde: 


_,.. Yes (he writes) I shall have the courage to tell you. 
During the greater part of the year 1828, being then twenty-. 
eight years old, I was a madman. And, since the fullness 
of your confidence prompts me to bv perfectly frank in 
return, I shall complete this avowal by a further confession 
which hitherto I have tieyer confided, even to my dearest 
friends: during my recovery from this terrible malady, in 
spite of all my efforts, I was fished out of the Seine. ... 
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' This man—who recognizes that he once was mad; who 
. (though he recognizes nothing of the sort) is still upon the 
hinterland of mania; who in the near future is to become 
crazier than ever before—this man now undertook, if not to 
conquer, at all events to transform a love which could but 
trouble his life and that of the woman he adored. Henceforth 
he would aspire to be but a friend—the most tender and de- 
voted of friends, 

The health of Clotilde which had long been precarious, and 

was now beginning to be alarming, became the subject of his 
perpetual solicitude. ‘A further occasion for showing forth his 
friendship quickly presented itself. Clotilde had very wisely 
‘determined to take up her pen for the two-fold object of dis- 
tracting her mind from its torments and of supplementing her 
modest pecuniary income. Comte assisted her with his advice, 
pointed out the pitfalls, above all encouraged and supported 
her by an admiration and approval which his love did not 
prevent from being seasoned with shrewd and sensible criti- 
cism. From the point of view of style, he had certainly noth- 
ing to teach Clotilde; contrariwise, if grace, delicacy and 
natural spontaneity. could be acquired by rote in any school, 
he had everything to learn from her. But can an elephant 
learn gracefulness and lightness from a swallow? However, 
if Comte was unable to add anything of his own to Clotilde’s 
native gift of expression, he could surely guide her in the 
choice of subjects and devote the treasures of his learning and 
genius to the suggestion and inspiration of noble thoughts 
meet to be clothed in noble language. 

It was the miasmic age of exotic and decadent Roman- 
ticism. George Sand filled the literary horizon, seducing, be- 
wildering, subjugating the wits of womankind, and extending 
her baleful influence over intellects of stranger, sterner mak- 
ing. Would Clotilde consent to be the echo of that voice of 
cloying fascination? Would she, too, submerge herself in the 
spirit of the times, and become a fervent apostle of “ the right 
to be happy?” Small wonder had she done so. Ill-wed; in- 
finitely attractive; richly talented; living on the outskirts of 
society; entirely lacking in those strong religious convictions 
which are as a mighty bulwark against human weakness and 
instability—everything seemed to conspire to make her a 

child of her age. Comte saw the danger; and with equal per- 
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spicacity and promptitude, he proceeded to put her on her 
guard against it. We cannot, however, credit his action, ex- 
cellent and timely as it was, with being entirely disinterested. 

Here is a typical passage, dealing with this subject in 
terms of almost pontifical solemnity, which occurs in one of 
his letters to Clotilde at this time: 


Humanity is in travail with Total Regeneration: yours 
must be the noble ambition to second rather than blindly 
to trouble it. There will now be greater honor, and more- 
over, greater literary renown, in defending the true funda- 
mental notions of the domestic order, than in joining— 
even with your talent—the mob, already so vulgar, of sense- 
less and criminal reactionaries against the elementary bases 
of Human Society. Certainly you must never write against 
your convictions; hut you must mistrust the only too 
natural temptation which is tending, at this time, to mis- 
take simple personal inclinations for those true social con- 
victions which needs must be so rare, among your own sex, 
in these our days of mental and moral anarchy. 


In writing these words, it might have occurred to Comte 
that he himself might better “defend the true fundamental 
notions of the domestic order” by living with the woman he 
had chosen for his wife, instead of fobbing her off with a 
yearly pension and hankering after another mistress. But 
perhaps it were unreasonable to expect too great a devotion 
to limping logic on the part of a love-lorn philodsopher—even 
though he be the founder of the Positivist Religion. 

However, the important point is that Clotilde so far 
profited by his advice that her novel entitled Lucie, and pub- 
lished by Le National, contained nothing in any way calculated 
to trouble “ Humanity in travail with Total Regeneration.” On 
the other hand, it might fairly be said to contain nothing what- 
ever to assist it. The publication of Lucie was as a flash of 
sunshine in the colorless monotony of her daily life. She saw 
the possibility of a little more comfort, perhaps of independent 
leisure—all the intoxicating perspective of renown. For did 
not her friend and mentor, the philosopher of universal repu- 
tation, enthusiastically declare that Lucie was a master- 
piece. Feverishly she set herself at her desk again, to weave 
yet another romance, called Wilhelmine, which her cruel 
malady obliged her twenty times to interrupt, until, a few 
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months later, her pen slipped from her languid fingers for 
evermore, — 

The future High-Priest of Humanity was constitutionally 
unable long to satisfy himself with the illusion of exceeding 
heroism. With a humble persistence—so humble that it be- 
came quite touching—Comte pursued his dream of a “ total 
union.” Clotilde answered him as follows: 


I shall be your friend for ever if you wisk it; but I shall 
be nothing more than that. Look upon me as a woman who 
is engaged; and rest assured that beside my sorrows there 
is still room for great affections. 


The philosopher, however, was far from seeing, in the 
successful issue of his love, a mere simple and vulgar gratifica- 
tion of his personal desires. Weightier matters, verily, were at 
stake. What woman would dare refuse a mission such as the 
following? 


After having lately passed in mental review all the ideas 
of Humanity, I must now make proof of the feelings thereof 
—even those that are painful: this is an inevitable and most 
necessary condition naturally imposed upon all the Regen- 
erators of Humanity. . .. An habitual expansion of our 
principal emotions—above all, those which are at the same 
time strongest and sweetest—becomes, therefore, just as in- 
dispensable for my second Great Work as my former men- 
tal preparation was necessary for my first. I hope that, 
duly weighing this necessity, you will be unable to retain 
any material doubt as to the happy philosophical efficacy 
which I expect to accrue from your eternal friendship. 

My own organism has inherited, from a very tender 
mother, certain intimate chords which are essentially 

_ feminine; and these, from lack of opportunity, have not, as 
yet, been played upon sufficiently. The time is at last come 
for the development of an activity which—albeit barely 
touched upon in the First Volume of my Great Work 
(which volume is essentially logical)—will strongly char- 
acterize the following volume, and, still more strongly, the 
Fourth and last Volume. It is from your health-bringing 
influence, my Clotilde, that I expect this inestimable im- 
provement. 


About this time, Clotilde’s family began to take umbrage 
at the assiduous attentions of Auguste Comte. The mother 
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and brother naturally regarded with anything but favor the 
progress of what the philosopher called “ our holy friendship;” 
- and they gave him clearly to understand that he would do well 
to curtail his visits. This was a terrible blow to the philan- 
derer. 

He learnedly and laboriously explains to Clotilde that, if 
she persists in her cruel conduct of treating him only as a 
friend, he will become mad. What could the poor woman do? 
This mighty man of renown; this choice spirit; this Regenera- 
tor of Humanity, solemnly assures her that she—and she 
alone—is indispensable, not only to his health and happiness, 
but also to his Work! For the sake of a squeamish virtue 
which perhaps was mistaken after all, ought she to endanger 
the priceless gift to the world of that “Fourth and last 
Volume” which Comte could not compose without her col- 
laboration? She was not a believer in the Christian religion. 
And then she was weary, so desperately weary—weary of life, 
and weary of refusing. The hour was at hand when Auguste 
Comte was to reap the reward of his gentle yet pitiless per- 
sistence. “I cannot bear that you should become ill or un- 
happy because of me,” wrote Clotilde, “I will do what you 
want.” And she promised to visit him the very next day. 

On receiving this wonderful and unexpected message, 
Comte fell upon his knees in thanksgiving before the arm- 
chair whereupon Clotilde was wont to seat herself when she 
made her rare and fleeting visits to his house in the Rue Mon- 
sieur-le-Prince—that famous armchair which is, even at the 
present day, exposed for veneration to the faithful of the 
Positivist Religion. But he made the common mistake of 
counting his chickens before they were hatched. Clotilde had 
barely arrived at his house, when the virtuous traditions of 
her family and of her whole life violently reasserted them- 
selves; and, quite regardless of the stupefaction, consternation, 
and utter despair of the philosopher, she departed as sud- 
denly as she had come. 

Despite the nimbus with which he continued to adorn his 
divinity, Comte was utterly unable to take this in good part. 
In the days that followed, he multiplied his epistolary com- 
plaints of Clotilde’s attitude in-“ refusing his happiness” and 
“compromising the future of Humanity.” He had not then 
elaborated his later theories wherein love—as generally un- 
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derstood by humankind, and as understood by Comte himself 
during the lifetime of Clotilde—is treated with a sovereign 
contempt. But he loved too deeply to be really angry. Seeing 
that Clotilde was inexorable, he quietly reassumed, till better 
times should come, his former attitude of a humble adorer, 
content but to breathe the same air as his well-beloved; and he 
courageously undertook to impose upon himself a discipline 
befitting the elaboration of his famous Politique. 


If so be my heart continues to distract me, I must learn 
patience to restrain it until such time as my brain is better 
suited to bear it. The time lost thereby will doubtless be 
very inconvenient, but not irreparable; it would be other- 
wise if my health were to break down. Now, in order to 
prevent such a catastrophe as that, my great plan is to see 
that the front and back parts of my brain are not over- 
excited at one and the same time. 


We must confess to liking to imagine that the “cruel” 
Clotilde could not resist a smile as she put away this precious 
missive in the glove-box where she kept the poor man’s letters. 
The idea of the philandering philosopher solemnly working 
away at his “Great Book” with the front part of his brain 
alone, is really too ludicrous for words. 

Clotilde’s own health was meanwhile going on from bad 
to worse. A slow fever was perceptibly and surely doing its 
deadly work; but, by its very ravages, her beauty was only 
made the more apparent, so that her family remained in bliss- 
ful blindness of the danger. Comfe himself was more clear- 
sighted; alarmed, he urged a consultation of the doctors; and 
anticipating, as by a kind of presentiment, the terrible moment 
when Clotilde would be snatched from him for ever, he insti- 
tuted, at this time, a form of worship in honor of his goddess. 
Each day began with a “ Loving Prayer.” . The rites and cere- 
monies attendant upon the same are (of course) described in 
a letter to Clotilde. 

Clotilde’s malady suddenly began to develop by leaps and 
bounds. Her novel, Wilhelmine, the expression, in terms. of 
matter, of so many of her hopes, lay unfinished on her desk. 
She had no longer strength to work; no longer energy often 
to pen those pleasant letters, graceful in thought and elegant 
in style, which, up to the present, she had written almost daily 
to her friend the philosopher. He himself waxed more and 
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more restless; till, at the end, becoming fairly desperate, he 
lost every remaining particle of his self-possession. Believing 
_that the immensity of his grief conferred upon him every right 
and privilege, he led to Clotilde’s bedside, in the very teeth of 
the protests of her family, a physician of his choice. But not 
all the care or medicine in the world could stem the rapid on- 
rush of the hungry waters of death. The poor body itself— 
eaten up, it would appear, by a general tuberculosis—lacked 
energy and strength to struggle for its life. Clotilde was dying. 
.. . Crazed with grief Auguste Comte rushed wildly into the 
house; flung himself into the sick room; contrived, by hook or 
by crook, to get the weeping relatives for one moment to with- 
draw; and profited by the occasion to bang and bolt the door 
in their faces. Oblivious to everything save his mad and selfish 
sorrow, Comte refused to let them in, till Clotilde—alone with 
him—breathed forth her gentle soul unto the God Who 
made it. 

The great thinker, who all his life had dwelt upon the 
hinterland of sanity and madness, became decidedly insane 
when his “ Beatrice” (as he called her) had left him to a 
lonesome sojourn in this vale of tears. Forthwith—as the pro- 
foundly ridiculous expression of a profoundly sincere sorrow— 
he composed his Exceptional Dedication to his Eternal Com- 
panion. The first volume of the Philosophie Positive opens 
with a Dedication, of twenty-five pages in octavo, to the glory 
of Clotilde. 

Then, while writing his great work dedicated to Clotilde, 
he organized, in a sort of liturgical collection, the formal cul- 
tus of his goddess. 

Certainly, the faithful were to be submitted to an austere 
enough discipline, if we may judge from the following 
programme: 

At half-past five in the morning, prayer of one hour’s 
duration. 
This prayer is to consist of: 


1. A Commemoration—to last forty minutes, kneeling 
before the Altar; : 

2. An Effusion—of twenty minutes, whereof the first 
five are to be passed kneeling; the ten following, standing; 
and the five last, kneeling again. 


All this is interspersed with, or followed by, a kind of 
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litany made up of words spoken by Clotilde, or addressed to 
Clotilde by Comte, extracts from letters, quotations in Latin, 
Spanish and Italian. We need not dwell upon the matter: the 
ravings of a disordered brain are scarcely fit subjects for con- 
troversy and discussion. But we have a perfect right to mar- 
vel that people, who are otherwise quite sensible and intelli- 
gent, should have been found to perpetuate these extrava- 
gances even to the present day. 

We have not, however, yet finished our account of the set 

devotions of the Positivist. At half-past ten exactly, the litany 
is again to be repeated; then the worshipper makes a genu- 
flection in order to say three stanzas of Dante, and sits to re- 
cite two sonnets of Petrarch “farsed” with the words: “The 
stone of thy Tomb is thy first Altar.” Seven words of 
Clotilde now follow, and another repetition of the litany. In 
the evening, the whole tedious performance begins over again: 
“ Commemoration,” “Effusion,” “ Consolation ”—the officiant 
meanwhile (like the saints in the Psalm) “rejoicing in his 
bed.” 
To the extraordinary régime, which Comte imposed upon 
his followers, he was himself the first to submit. Faithfully 
and meticulously he practised it during the eleven remaining 
years of his life. Furthermore and moreover, once a week at 
least, he repaired to Pére Lachaise, and prayed, and wept, and 
gibbered over the tomb of his long-lost love. And year by year, 
on St. Clotilde’s day, he read aloud, in that place of burial, his 
Lettre Philosophique. 

Such is the fantastic and melancholy love-story of Auguste 
Comte and Clotilde de Vaux, whence arose a new religion. 
However much the half-crazy philosopher may have been 
mistaken—and gravely mistaken he was—in his notions of 
what a perfect social organization should be, he seems at all 
events to have laid hold upon this truth: that woman has her 
part to play in every projected reconstruction of society; and 
that her mission of love and service must be recognized as 
fundamentally necessary, alike for the maintenance of peace 
in the family and in the commonwealth, and for the prepara- 
tion of peace in all the world. 








THE ALTAR-BOY. 
BY KATHRYN WHITE RYAN. 


ZIEOPLE enter the Cathedral and one by one like 
wi pieces of mosaic, cover its floor. Small bits of 
sentiency, these men and women collect now 
under lofty arches to form a pattern of praise. In 
# ©6an hour the pattern will dissolve again. 

The watchful altar quivers back of the candles like a face 
under restraint. During these moments preceding the service 
the sounds of the church become muffled, expectant. In the 
aisles a swish and patter, the prankish rattle of a dropped coin, 
the clatter of a cavalryman’s heel on the marble floor. 
Through the opening and closing doors at the rear of the 
church there enters the sound of bugle-calls from the Camp 
in the Park. The dark mosaic stirs to completion, the bits fit 
closer into place. : 

I glide along the pew to make room for others not come 
so early as I. My eyes seek anxiously the sacristy door. My 
five senses are uniting, tightening to one knot of expectancy. 
It is neither service nor song that I await, but my son! -Today . 
he becomes an altar-boy. Today portals of self-reliance open 
for him; his me-less future signals him. Does his hand miss 
mine? I question anxiously. 

Now! A note from the organ! Slowly the door of the 

sacristy opens, and slowly through it comes the rich pontifical 
procession. In purple and lace the cross-bearer and back of 
him in scarlet vestments a boy with incense. It rises in fra- 
grant mist from the golden cup swaying on flexible chains. A 
group follows of little boys in white, and leading them my lit- 
tle boy. 
_ Suddenly the organ is freed and the triumphant pzons 
dash. through the church and against the walls and strain at 
the Gothic roof like smothering seas. The sunlight floods in 
through the stained glass windows, flashing everywhere, the 
altar startles, illumined; and echoes resound in my conscious- 
ness, clamoring like the insatiate sea. O child, the treasured 
sight of you! With brimming tears I watch you. You are 
more than child to me. You are love and grief and joy. 
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How unfamiliar is this manner! Not with leaping feet 
and laughing eyes and ruffled clothes of play, but in solemn 
erder you advance, each slow step tottering with infantile pre- 
cision; hands that have no knowledge of need clasped tight in 
intercession; and eyes that have guessed no wrong lowered in 
quaint contrition. 

A long white surplice covers you! Ah—this white gar- 
ment recalls memories, memories that are never far. I see 
you again, O flower of short and tragic marriage, of love so 
real it endures in your beautiful form; I see you again as first 
I saw you, your new-born body enfolded in white robes—as ° 
you were that first dazzling hour when, my eyelids lifting 
slowly, I beheld you in your father’s arms! There were two 
of us then to rejoice in you. Today—you have only me. 

The bell sounds that presages Sacrifice and all heads are 
bowed. My head is bowed, but is it you or God I am worship- 
ping? Is it humility that bows my head? 

I contemplate my child as God must contemplate His world. 
The same sentiment of proud parenthood is mine as His. I 
grow insolent in possession. The organ shivers, and sends 
forth ‘wan, far-off sounds like calls heard at night through a 
storm. My complacency passes. Dread of my ignorance, 
dread of my weakness, dread of all obstructing things rush 
in to taunt me, who must doubly guide. 

In the street a drum booms lightly, hurriedly. The sol- 
diers are breaking camp. 

The bell rings again. The little white-robed band sepa- 
rates from the crowded priestly pomp, and through a path so 
sentineled you lead your little mates to the steps of the altar. 
Circling you disappear behind it. It has hidden you from me! 
O child, I know loss too well to trust you even to God. Make 
haste, return into my sight. The sanctuary grows dim—dim. 

Unquiet I gaze about me. With haughty passivity my 
neighbor, a childless woman, reads her prayer book. Her 
over-confidence protrudes itself like her wrist puffing from the 
tight glove. A mother, mumbling unheeded prayers, adjusts 
the ribbons of her daughter’s bonnet. The stiff leather boots of 
the men in uniform, in the pew in front, creak loudly. 

There! A glow of light from the rear of the altar! It is 
illumined anew, it reveals once more the face of new-found 
gladness. Diminutive and stately you emerge again into my 
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rejoicing vision. You are suffused in beauty, you have gath- 
ered new splendor. You return bearing in your two extended 
hands a lighted candle. Procuring Light then was the purpose 
of your absence! Light that vivifies you and opens the way be- 
fore you! 

Dear child, seeing you now a calm overtakes my restless 
heart. I am not proud, I am not alone, I am not rebellious, I 
am not afraid. Rhythmic the music, ebbing gently as a river at 
change of tide. My knees are reverent now, my head is hum- 
bled in thanksgiving. The merciful music flowing into still- 
ness gathers up my prayers as it goes. The friendly murmurs 
linger to tell me he is protected, the child I would protect, that 
his path is sentineled by the invisible purposes of God. And 
calmly I pray: “When my son goes forth on errands of his 
destiny, errands that shall not bring him near high altars, 
equip him, God, as now with Light—with Light. Let him 
carry it in his eyes, in his heart, in his hands... .” 

The people rise and stir, the service ends, the pattern dis- 
solves, the aisles fill with out-going throngs. At the doors they 
congest for the soldiers are marching by. 

“ Ah,” say the people, “ they are on their way to the ships. 
They are off to fight the Huns. They’re going to stop the War, 
those poor fellows! ” 

Straight lines of troops pass in swinging cadence one after 
the other. The men are carrying guns. The sun strikes across 
the bayonets and the steel glistens and sparkles. The bright- 
ness is reflected on the strong masculine faces and something 
free and rejoicing shines in them. 

Are they too, these men, these little boys grown up and 
carrying guns, are they too safe and secure as my little boy 
with his lighted candle? Are they too bearing a God-given 
weapon with which to secure the Light? Are they too fulfilling 
errands of a rare destiny, they too sentineled even here by the 
purposes of God? 





Rew Books. 


THE FAITH OF FRANCE. By Maurice Barrés. Boston: Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co. $1.60 net. 

It is most difficult to present in review so profoundly moving 
a book as this, in which Maurice Barrés celebrates the spirit of the 
youth of France. The intimate reality in these boy-soldiers’ let- 
ters and journals, which the author compiles with such reverent 
sympathy, is of the sort which eludes words even while it pene- 
trates the heart. It is not merely that their thoughts seem to 
move, unconsciously and as though out of simple negessity, on 
an exalted spiritual level. It is the combination of this attitude, 
so heroic and yet so humble, with the youth of the greater num- 
ber of them. These boys have qualities of gravity and vision, a 
perfection in the ideal of sacrifice, an authentic spiritual poise, 
which touch one almost to tears. “ Whence spring these little 
soldiers without fear and without reproach?” we ask with 
Maurice Barrés, at the end of his volume, “ This illuminating side, 
this glance full of repose, these sublime thoughts which rise with- 
out inward conflict to the surface of their existence! Are they 
really our young brothers? They seem twice born; from the soil 
of France, from an ancient lineage where all were noble, and 
again from that peril which has now become national.” 

This book is, in no sense, a discussion of the religious prob- 
lems still existing in France. The author seeks, in the revelations 
made by the letters, examples of the common heroism shown by 
Frenchmen of all religious beliefs. Catholics, Protestants, Jews 
and even Free Thinkers manifest the spirit of this self-sacrifice. 
It is to the examples of its manifestation that the author addresses 
himself. He has not chosen to examine the springs of action, nor 
to take up questions of motive which a thoughtful reader will 
inevitably ask. Therefore while the volume is unusually valuable 
for what it gives, it should not be overestimated through a 
thoughtlessness of what it does not give. The volume is 
designedly a book of one effect; it presents in an unusually ap- 
propriate manner the phenomena of courage and self-sacrifice on 
the battlefield. It is not, as the author explicitly notes, that 
their religious differences now seem to them unimportant, but 
rather that the circumstances of war have contributed to bring 
to the fore their similarities, and to this 2 ea they have for the 
time being abandoned themselves. 
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Among the Catholics whose “heroes seem to breathe with 
calm in an almost supernatural atmosphere ” there is the closest 
interaction between intense religion and intense patriotism. Each 
soldier dead for France is to them, in the mystic economy of the 
supernatural life to which all are called by the Church, a sacrifice 
and a pledge. At the outbreak of the War, the Jeunesse Catho- 
lique was 150,000 strong. Of these, 100,000 went into the trenches. 
What they have done is described in the laconic sentence of one of 
their leaders, “ Survivors are rare.” Yet, with almost the whole of 
“the young Catholic generation buried in the trenches,” there is 
yet the supernatural certainty expressed in the words of one of the 
survivors: “ We should infer from the frightful losses of our as- 
sociation, not that we will disband but that we will establish a — 
future more beautiful than the past; it will yield much fruit, that 
selected grain which has been so lavishly cast upon the blessed soil 
of France.” The 25,000 heroic soldier-priests, many of whose cita- 
tions for special military honors are here quoted, represent to the 
full the union of devotion to country and devotion to God. 

Among the Protestants, to many of whom “ the general idea 
of war seemed at variance with their ideal of God,” has come the 
conviction, which appeases their consciences, that France is fight- 
ing a holy war, that she stands as champion of those things which, 
to them, compose the positive element of their ideal—nationality, 


‘personal freedom, world peace. 


Many of the Jews find, in the emotions of combat for a great 
cause, an increase in their natural spirit of reverence—a satis- 
faction, as one of them put it, of their “ homesickness for the 
Cathedral which was afar off ”—and a poignant intensification of 
their love for France. “No price is too great,” one letter runs, 
“for this [the satisfaction of the longing to do something worthy 
for France], “ and may my little son always walk with head erect, 
and in a France that is restored may he never know the torture 
which has poisoned so many hours of our childhood and our 
youth.” The soldiers from the ranks of the Socialists display 
heroic courage and devotion. There is often a change of heart in 
certain deep respects among them, well typified by the case of 
Albert Thierry. In 1903 he wished that the world might be free of 
“ hypocrites, idiots and Christians.” The journal which he wrote 
in the trenches admits that Christians love France and justice, and 
are necessary for the nation’s welfare. The same journal adds: 
“ All peace that is merely from without is of no value unless 
peace reigns in each and every soul.” : 

Thus does the free-thinking Socialist, in the hour when his 
country’s call exacts his best, return to a great Catholic truth. The 
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book shows many and fundamental differences in religious belief, 
but every one of its examples also show an approach and a recon- 
ciliation with the Catholic truth which made France the leader in 
the world’s civilization, and which will make her secure in that 
leadership once again. France at home, as well as on the battle- 
field, has had to rid herself of Socialism and free thinkers. A 
free thinker has led in the work of purgation; and the Generalis- 
simo of the Allied armies is a devout believer who hesitates not to 
ask the Catholics of France to pray for victory. To the unbiassed, 
thoughtful man there is no doubt of the road that leads both te 
victory and to reconstruction. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF STEPHEN GIRARD. By John Bach 

McMaster. Two volumes. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & 

Co. $5.00 net. 

Stephen Girard, one of the wealthiest private citizens of his - 
time, began his career as a cabin boy on a French merchantman 
trading with Santa Domingo, and died a great merchant prince in 
the city of Philadelphia. John Bach McMaster has related his 
life history in a two-volume biography based on the Girard manu- 
scripts. Of these 50,000 papers, 14,000 are taken from his office 
letter books; 36,000 are letters from his captains, agents and cor- 
respondents in every noteworthy seaport of Europe and the New 
World; many of the maruscripts consist of ships’ papers, docu- 
ments relating to prize courts, and all such business matters as 
might be of constant occurrence in the busy life of a man of such 
magnitude of interests. The biography is therefore a series of 
the most important of these letters, chronologically arranged. As 
a record of business correspondence, however, the book lacks the 
personal touch, and beyond giving a clear account of a prosper- 
ous life in an eventful time, conveys no definite impression of 
Stephen Girard as a man, and in this respect seems a failure. 

By the terms of his will probably drawn in 1826, Girard be- 
queathed to the city of Philadelphia cash and real estate which is 
today worth $32,700,000. He left so much of $2,000,000 as might 
be necessary to be used for the erection of a permanent college for 
poor white male orphans of Philadelphia. Then comes the pro- 
visions—“ no ecclesiastic, missionary, or minister of any sect 
whatsoever, shall ever hold or exercise any station or duty what- 
ever in the said college, nor shall any such person ever be ad- 
mitted for any purpose, or as a visitor, within the premises ap- 
propriated to the purposes of the said college.” 

_ ‘Needless to say Girard was practically an atheist. He claimed 
to believe the principles of “ pure morals,” but he had repudiated 
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the foundation upon which morals are built. He is one of the 
forerunners of that empty humanitarianism which in our own 
days has proved so inadequate in both the realities and the crises 
of life. It will be remembered that Daniel Webster argued before 
the United States Supreme Court on the unconstitutionality of 
Girard’s will. Webster lost his case, but his speech is the classic _ 
estimate of what an immense injury Girard forced his country to 
suffer. Mr. McMaster calls him “the greatest public benefactor 
of his time ”—and that may be true—but as the decades pass he 
is shown more clearly to be a public enemy. 


A HANDBOOK OF MORAL THEOLOGY. By Rev. Antony Koch, 

D.D. Adapted and Edited by Arthur Preuss. Volume one. 

St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50 net. 

This is the first of a series of five volumes, which will cover 
the whole field of Moral Theology. In two hundred and eighty- 
four pages of text it gives an excellent introduction to its science, 
and treats of morality, its subject, norm and object. The text 
itself is brief and clear; while the footnotes are unusually full 
and contain much curious and out-of-the-way information, e. g., 
that the Scholastic term for the speculative conscience (syn- 
teresis) is in its Greek dress incorrect, the proper form being 
syneidesis (p. 188). The section devoted to the “History and 
Literature of Moral Theology ” (pp. 42-73), is admirably well done 
—in fact would do credit to a professional littérateur. We do 
not remember to have seen before nearly so good a conspectus. 
The chapters also that treat of free-will and its determinants are 
luminous and suggestive. The chapter on “Scruples” seems some- 
what brief and summary. Nor do the readings contain any refer- 
ence to Father Eymieu’s book, Le Gouvernement de Soi-meme, on 
that subject; nor to Father Gemelli’s, De Scrupulis. Is the word 
“ scrupulant” (p. 202) really English? Scrupler and scrupulist 
are common in old writers; “ scrupulant” we do not remember 
to have seen before. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE NEW CODE OF CANON LAW. By 
Rev. P. Charles Augustine, O.S.B., D.D. Volume one. St. 
Louis: B. Herder. $1.25 net. 

Father Augustine taught Canon Law for nine years (1906- 
1915) at the Benedictine University in Rome. Consequently he is 
fully qualified to expound the .New Code. The first sixty pages 
of his book are devoted to the-history and literature of the sub- 
ject; they explain the slow formation of the various collections 
and codices; the spurious collections of the ninth century, the 
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Decretals of Gratian, Gregory IX., Boniface VIII., the Corpus 
Juris Canonici and the Post-Tridentine sources. The second part 
of the volume (pp. 72-184) exposes and comments on the New 
Code up to Canon 86. This part comprises six titles: (1) On 
Ecclesiastical Laws; (2) On Custom; (3) On the Reckoning of 
Time; (4) On Rescripts; (5) On Privileges; (6) On Dispensa- 
tions. The Canons are cited in Latin, followed immediately by an 
English translation. The notes are clear, concise and substan- 
tial, and adapted for the conditions obtaining in our Western 
World. 


OLD ENGLISH SCHOLARSHIP IN ENGLAND FROM 1566 TO 
1800. By Eleanor N. Adams, Ph.D. New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. $2.00. 

This volume discusses the beginnings of Old English scholar- 
ship, and traces its progress until it took a recognized place in the 
scholarly world. It begins with the publication of the first Old 
English book in 1566, and ends with the establishment of the first 
professorship of the language at Oxford in 1795. 


THE RISE OF THE SPANISH EMPIRE. By Roger Bigelow Mer- 
riman. New York: The Macmillan Co. Two volumes. $7.50 net. 
Professor Merriman of Harvard purposes to write the history 

of Spain from its beginning down to the death of Philip II. in four 

volumes. The first two volumes of this scholarly work have just 
appeared. They carry the story down to the death of King Ferdi- 

nand, January 23, 1516. 

The first volume treats of the constitutional history of the 
different Spanish kingdoms in the Middle Ages, and of the growth 
of the Aragonese Empire in the western basin of the Mediter- 
ranean. It will surprise many to read that medizval Castile from 
the middle of the twelfth to the middle of the fourteenth century 
possessed all the appurtenances of a thoroughly democratic 
régime, and that the vigor and liberty of its municipal govern- 
ment was probably unsurpassed anywhere in Western Europe. 

These volumes on the whole are remarkably free from the 
prejudice which blurs the vision of most English and American 
historians who treat of the history of Catholic Spain. Occasion- 
ally, however, we find evidences of bias in the blind acceptance of 
anti-Catholic writers like Lea on clerical celibacy or the Inquisi- 
tion, and in his voicing of oft-repeated charges against the Catho- 
lic Church. For example he falsely accuses the medieval clergy 
of Castile of universal licensed concubinage, revives the old 
calumny of the jus prime noctis, and insists upon the “ intoler- 

VOL. CVviIt.—17 
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able exactions” of the Bulla de la Cruzada. He is wrong again 
in ascribing to Ferdinand the idea of a national church, indepen- 
dent of Rome—an idea peculiar to Henry VIII. of England and 
the Lutheran princes of sixteenth-century Germany. 

These two volumes are almost exclusively based on printed 
sources and standard secondary works, although manuscript 
material has been utilized in Chapters IV., V., XV. and XVI. 
Great pains have been taken to indicate fully the authorities for 
all important facts, and an attempt, not always successful, is made 
in the bibliographies that conclude each chapter to give a critical 
estimate of the authors cited. 


HISTORIC MACKINAC. By Edwin O. Wood, LL.D. Two 
volumes. New York: The Macmillan Co. $12.50 net. 

Dr. Wood, during the many ‘summers which he spent on 
Mackinac Island, gathered together a most extensive library of 
books of travel, fiction and history relating to the Mackinac coun- 
try. Moreover, as a member of the Michigan Historical Commis- 
sion, he had many opportunities to study in detail the history of 
the old Northwest. The fruits of his reading and study are given 
us in these fascinating pages. The author makes no claim for 
original research, but presents to his readers a perfect picture of 


- Mackinac from the days of Jean Nicolet. 


Volume I. describes the discovery and colonization of the 
island by the French, the contest between the English and French 
for the Northwest country, the beginnings of the fur trade, the 
lives and labors of the early missionaries, the customs of the In- 
dians, and the places of interest on the island. And in Volume 
II. we have graphic accounts of the island written by the many 
famous travelers and literary men who have visited its shores dur- 
ing the past century. Schoolcraft, McKenney, McKenzie, Dr. Gil- 
man, Harriet Martineau, Mrs. Jameson, Margaret Fuller, William 
Cullen Bryant, Bayard Taylor, and many others have written of the 
charms of Mackinac Island, its history, its legends and its 
heroes, 

The book is profusely illustrated, well documented, and pro- 
vided with excellent maps, a complete bibliography and a full 
index. 


OUR LORD’S OWN WORDS. Volume two. By the Right Rev. 
Abbot Smith, O.S.B. New York: Bénzinger Brothers. $1.25. 
In both Volumes I. and, II. the writer confines himself 

to the words of Our Lord in St. John’s Gospel. As St. John’s Gos- 

pel contains some of the most important discourses of the Master, 
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including those on the Holy Eucharist, Chapter VI., and the Dis- 
course after the Last Supper, it affords the reader every oppor- 
tunity for becoming very closely acquainted with the mind of our 
Divine Lord, from the first recorded word of His public life: 
“What seek ye?” addressed to SS. Andrew and John, to the 
last, at the close of the Last Supper: “ Arise, let us go hence.” 

This second volume contains one hundred meditations: sim- 
ple ponderings and explanations of what Our Lord’s words mean, 
with a paragraph of direct prayer to gather up the lessons of 
Him, Whom St. John calls: the Word of God—the Word made 
Flesh. 


DEVOTION TO THE SACRED HEART: ITS THEOLOGY, HIS- 
TORY AND PHILOSOPHY. By Rev. Joseph J. C. Petrovitz, 
S.T.D. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.25. 

Devout clients of the Sacred-Heart will welcome this schol- 
arly volume, the author’s thesis for the doctorate at the Catholic 
University of America, which was fully treated in the pages of 
THE CATHOLIC WorLD, September, 1917. It is the only complete 
treatise we possess in English on this most popular devotion. 


FRONT LINES. By Boyd Cable. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. 
$1.50 net. 

Like every other living writer, Boyd Cable has been inspired 
by the epic sweep and monumental issues of the Great War. He 
went to the front as an artillery officer in 1914. This present 
volume is dated “On the Western Front, 1918.” Yet in spite of 
his four years of active service, he has found time to produce sev- 
eral books which have done real service in depicting and inter- 
preting the conflict. These present sketches, offered by their 
author as an antidote for “ war weariness,” are written with a 
verve and clearness that justify his confidence in their effect. We 
are again reminded of the conditions under which our men and 
their Allies fight and of their sublime heroism. A book like this 
has a real place in the life of the present. 


EXERCISE AND SET-UP. By G. Samuel Delano, M.D. Boston: 

The Four Seas Co. $2.00 net. 

Dr. Delano’s book is a plea for proper exercise. After thirty 
years of medical experience, particularly with diseases of the 
chest, the author has reached the conclusion that much physical 
hurt comes from a mistaken conception of the physiological func- 
tion of the human machine. He condemns very strongly mere 
muscle energizing—that form of studied scientific physical cul- 
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ture which aims at the development of muscle. He is a great 
believer in rest and quiet. His theory is that circulation is the 
basic operation of the body. He therefore opposes forms of ex- 
ercise which are merely strenuous, developing outward muscles 
only without increasing the power of circulation. His aim is to 
develop stamina by increasing the respitory volume and stimu- 
lating circulation by aspiration. 

The set-up exercises which he gives are based on this theory 
and are simple and moderate in reaction. The book contains 
many sensible ideas. 


THE HOUSE OF CONRAD. By Elias Tobenkin. New York: 

Frederick A. Stokes Co. $1.50 net. 

The author of Witte Arrives gives us here a picture of the 
thwarted hopes and ambitions of a German immigrant, Gottfried 
Conradi, an ardent disciple of Lasalle, who comes to this country 
determined to found a family wherein Socialism shall be the 
religion and rule of life. The earlier chapters graphically outline 
the characters and their ideas, and seem to be laying an elab- 
orate foundation for a work of some sociological value. This 
promise is not fulfilled. The experiences that befall Mr. Toben- 
kin’s people are in no respect the definite outcome of peculiarities 
of nationality and mental outlook. Originality decreases, and 
interest flags correspondingly, as the story deflects into the famil- 
iar grooves of the old, sorry, world-wide tale of social inequalities 
and the power of money to work class injustices and “ make 
oppression bitter.” Evidences of the author’s ability are not 
wanting, but as a whole the novel disappoints. 





TALES OF MY KNIGHTS AND LADIES. By Olive Katherine 

Parr. New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 40 cents. 

Under the name of “ Beatrice Chase,” Miss Parr was already 
known to a considerable number of readers when she published, 
in her own name, White Knights on Dartmoor. This told of a 
“crusade” launched in 1916, with the codperation of Mr. John 
Oxenham, to combat the social evil among the soldiers at the 
front. The present brochure is in form the counterpart of its 
predecessor and, as the title denotes, gives further account of the 
workings of the enterprise, now widened to include women as 
well as men. The content is made up largely of letters from per- 
sons who have had themselves enrolled as members. Although 
no names are given and no_confidences violated, the publication 
hardly seems well-advised. Sufficient time has not elapsed to 
allow of even an approximation of the actual value and success 
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of the undertaking. The present volume, like the first, is tinc- 
tured throughout with an emotionalism that does not bring re- 
assurance. 


THE UNWILLING VESTAL. By Edward Lucas White. New 

York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50. 

This novel deals with the vestal virgins in the time of Mar- 
cus Aurelius and his son Commodus. The author’s background 
and classical setting is historical, but his characters, on the plea 
that human nature is ever the same, talk and act like men and 
women of the United States in the year 1918. There are a num- 
ber of startling scenes, ostensibly written to bring out in bold 
relief the cruelty and superstition of the age, but one cannot but 
suspect a sensational motive. We found it hard to interest our- 
selves in the heartless heroine, Brinnaria, or her degenerate 
gladiator lover, Almo, whom she finally marries after many an 
attempt to slay him. It is a book that will delight the lover of 
the modern moving picture. 


E regret we are unable to recommend to our readers a publica- 
tion by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York, entitled The 
Shorter Bible (The New Testament). The New Testament in its 
integrity is none too long; and that integrity has a virtue of its 
own which cannot be marred without injury to the whole and in 
our judgment without disrespect to the divine Author of the 
Sacred Word. Moreover, it misleads and deceives the reader; 
condensation and modernity do not acquit the authors of the 
responsibility of presenting in a faithful and full way the Sacred 
Bible. To call this book The Shorier Bible is as untrue as it is 
impudent. ($1.00.) 


NE of the phenomena of these war-ridden literary days is the 
flood of poetry that continues to be published—not all war 
poetry by any means, but verse of every imaginable description. 
Of course, one cannot help but suspect that a good deal of this is 
the accumulated product of past days, which the authors, wise 
in their generation, now judiciously cast upon the tide of the 
moment, while that tide still flows. But some of it is of the mo- 
ment itself. A number of the verses in Marris Abel Beer’s Songs 
of Manhattan (Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.25), are of the living 
present, and not a few of them reflect with fidelity the life of 
the metropolis. Waverly Carmichael’s From the Heart of a Folk 
(Boston: The Cornhill Co. $1.00) is a collection of dialect negro 
songs—the dialect of which, however, is not always convincing 
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in its effort to be phonetically realistic. The Fairy Islands (Bos- 
ton: The Cornhill Co. $1.25) is an essay into the realms of fancy, 
the thinnest ice on which any poet dare venture. If the present 
author has not always succeeded, she—we are sure of the femi- 
nine—has had distinguished company since verses first were writ- 
ten. Fancy is also the chosen field of Denton J. Snider in his 
volume entitled The House of Dreamery (St. Louis: Sigma 
Publishing Co.) The author of this book of verses appears to 
be one of those unhappy creatures who have been smitten by 
the divine fire of poesy and rather badly burned, but whose re- 
sponsive cries are so inarticulate as to be incoherent even to the 
limit of grotesquery. 


6 oe EUCHARISTIC EPICLESIS, by J. W. Tyrer (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co. 75 cents net), may prove serviceable 
to the students of this interesting and somewhat vexed question. 
The author indicates the motive of the book in the following 
words: “ The subject of liturgies is a very important one, and the 
most important of all liturgical problems is that of the Eucharis- 
tic Epiclesis—a solemn appeal to God to intervene and make the 
Sacrament what Christ designed it to be when He instituted it. 
For some years past the writer has observed what seems to him a 
tendency to magnify the evidence in favor of one particular solu- 
tion of this problem and to minimize that in favor of a different 
one. He has accordingly endeavored to gather together, so far 
as he was able, the whole of the evidence to be found in the Greek 
and Latin Fathers of the last four centuries and to make it speak 
for itself.” 

A very laudable work, as far as it goes. Some might prefer 
that it should go further towards the solution of the problem— 
a problem, however, secondary for those who hold with the Church 
that the epiclesis is not the necessary form of consecration. Only 
one work by Catholics is quoted, the suggestive dissertations of 
Dom Connolly: Liturgical Homilies of Narsal, 1909, and The So- 
called Egyptian Church Order and Derived Documents, 1916. 


VERY publication that tends to enable the faithful to assist at 
Mass intelligently and fruitfully merits the highest praise. 
Anno Domini, a new departure in this direction, is a welcome 
addition to the literature of the Mass. This little monthly aims to 
draw attention to the beauty and instruction found in the Masses 
prescribed in the Ordo for thé month. It should be used in con- 
nection with a Missal or Mass book. The Home Press, New York, 
by which it is presented, publishes also The Mass Every Day 
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in the Year ($2.50—$5.00 according to binding), by Revs. E. A. 
Pace, D.D., and John J. Wynne, S.J., and The Mass, Sundays and 
Holydays, by John J. Wynne, S.J., which rank with the best Mis- 
sals for the laity published in this country. Anno Domini should 
prove of especial value to teachers in academies and colleges, 
and to all who wish to cultivate devotion to the Holy Sacrifice. The 
price is $1.00 a year postpaid; 10 cents a copy. Five subscrip- 
tions, $4.00; ten subscriptions, $7.50 postpaid. 


N The Garden of Life, by. Mother St. Jerome (London: Heath, 
Cranton, Ltd. 60 cents) we have a slim volume of religious verse 
marked by real delicacy and originality of thought—a tribute to 
that beauty of life in which even the most detached and mortified 
of souls may well rejoice. Forewords by the Rev. C. C. Martin- 
dale, S.J., and by Mrs. Armel O’Connor add to the attractiveness 
of the little book. 


PAMPHLET PUBLICATIONS. 


For the convenience of our readers we make the following sum- 
mary of war pamphlets published here and abroad that have come un- 
der our notice: The Achievement of the British Navy in the World 
War, by John Leyland (London: Hodder & Stoughton) Turkish Pris- 
oners in Egypt (London: Cassell & Co., Ltd.); The Commemorative 
Medal in the Service of Germany, by G. F. Hill, M.A. (London: Long- 
mans, Green & Co.); The Dawn of Armageddon, by Crawfurd Price 
(London: Simpkin, Marshall, Hamilton, Kent & Co., Ltd.); Dangerous 
Optimism, by Otfried Nippold' (London: George Allen & Unwin, Ltd.) ; 
The German Colonies; What is to Become of Them? by René Paux 
(London: Wightman & Co., Ltd.); British Civilian Prisoners in German 
East Africa, a Report by The Government Committee on the Treat- 
ment by the Enemy of British Prisoners of War (London: Alabaster, 
Passmore & Sons, Ltd.); German Catholics and Peace, A Challenge to 
the Cenire (London: Office of the Tablet); After Three Years, re- 
printed from The Round Table (New York: Macmillan & Co.). 

Published by T. Fisher Unwin, London: German Rule in Africa, 
by Evans Lewis; The True and False Pacifism, by Count Goblet 
D’Alviella. The Seizure of Church Bells and Organs in Occupied Belgium, 
by Cardinal Mercier (England: The Campfield Press); France and 
America (New York: Guaranty Trust Co.); The University of Chicago 
War Papers, by Frederick D. Bramhall (Chicago, Ill.: The University 
of Chicago Press); Constitution of the United Nations of the Earth 
(Fall River, Mass.: Pamphlet Publishing Co.); The Desert Campaigns, 
by W. T. Massey (New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons); German War Aims, 
by Edwin Bevan (New York: Harper & Brothers); The Pope on Peace 
and War, a calendar of Papal documents from September 8, 1914— 
August 11, 1917 (London: Catholic Truth Society). 
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By Bloud & Gay, Paris: The Church of France During the War, 
by Georges Goyau; Who Was Responsible for the War,” by Nelson Gay. 

By George H. Doran Co., New York City: Some Gains of the War, 
by Walter Raleigh; British War Aims, by David Lloyd George; My Mis- 
sion to London, by Prince Lichnowsky; From Turkish Toils, by Mrs. 
Esther Mugerditchian; The Deliverance of Jerusalem, by E. W. G. 
Masterman, M.D.; Memorandum on Peace Terms; Martyred Armenia, 
by F4a’iz El-Ghusein; A War of Liberation. 

The Catholic Mind for the past six months covers such varied 
topics as The Pope and War, the relations of the Holy Father to Eng- 
land and France; The Catholic Layman’s Duties; Catholics and Social 
Reform; Ozanam’s Ideal of Social Work; Labor Problems and the 
Church; Our Country’s Call, an address by Rev. Joseph Mulry, S.J., 
bound up with The Cross at Neuve Chapelle, by Chaplain Tiplady, and 
a book-list for Catholic children. The Ethics of Irish Conscription in- 
cludes an article on The Irish Bishops and Conscription, and a patrio- 
tic address by Rev. Frances X. Reilly, S.J. Was Tyndale a Martyr? also 
contains articles on the Movies and Modern American Mothers; Faith 
and Facts, a lecture by Alfre? J. Rahilly, M.A.B.Sc., is reproduced from 
Studies and The Psychology of Medixval Persecution from the Bom- 
bay Examiner. Volume XVI., No. 10, contains an article on 
Christian Science, by Henry Woods, S.J., Catholic Education by Rt. 
Rev. John J. Cantwell, D.D.; and a sketch of General Ferdinand Foch 
from the London Universe. Other pertinent topics presented are The 
Meaning of Prohibition, The Feeling for Literature and Religion and 
Democracy. 

The Catholic Truth Society has brought out for soldiers Saints 
for Soldiers, by Mrs. Armel O’Connor, and Carry On, by “ A Lieutenant, 
R.N.V.R.” Some of their more.recent pamphlets treat of Personal Im- 
mortality, The Resurrection, Catholic Orders and Anglican Orders, 
Some Facts About Martin Luther. There is also a sketch of the Re- 
demptorist, Father Edward Douglas... A Missionary Manual offers a nice 
collection of prayers and hymns suitable for missionary societies and 
for use on missions. 








Recent Events. 


Every day since the last notes were writ- 
Progress of the War. ten progress has been made in driving 
back from French soil the foes by whom 
it has so long been overrun. The “iron wall”—the Hinden- 
burg line—behind which the late Chancellor of the German 
Empire felt secure that he and his would escape the punish- 
ment due to their crimes, has been broken and scarcely a trace 
of itremains. Lenz with its coal mines has fallen and so have 
Cambrai, St. Quentin, Laon and LaFére with the massif of 
St. Gobain. Farther east in Champagne the French, with the 
Americans, are approaching one of the main lines by which the 
Germans bring supplies to their troops, and still farther to the 
east American troops have taken Grand Pré, an important place 
which guards the road connecting the German troops now 
in France with those in Alsace-Lorraine. The importance of 
this post and of this district has led the Germans to hold it 
with their best troops, and so the most difficult task has been 
assigned to the Americans. 

At the other end of the line one of the most gratifying 
features to note is that the little Belgian army, under the per- 
sonal command of the King of Belgium, has taken a most active 
and successful part in driving into full retreat the Germans 
who have so long held the seacoast. So far have the Belgians 
advanced up to the present time that they are said to be 
within ten miles of the Dutch frontier. It is possible that some 
of the German forces may have to take refuge in Dutch ter- 
ritory. By last accounts Lille, the largest manufacturing city 
occupied by the Germans, has been taken by the British. They 
also occupy that part of Ostend which was so long used as a 
German submarine base. Where the Germans will stop is not 
known. The often-repeated assertion that there are lines upon 
lines of fortified trenches in which they can take refuge, does 
not seem to be true, These successes lend color to the 
hope that a decision may be arrived at before winter comes on, 
but in the judgment of experts this hope is too sanguine. 

No change has taken place on the Italian front, and to the 
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campaign in the Balkans allusion is made elsewhere. To 
many the most striking results of the War and those most 
worthy of rememberance have been attained in the Holy Land. 
For centuries Europe in the Crusades strove to get possession 
of the sacred places where Our Lord lived and died, but in 
vain. The object of Columbus in his quest of the East Indies 
was to obtain riches for the purpose of driving out from Pales- 
tine the desecrators of its sacred soil. What none of these 
could do, has been accomplished as a _ by-product of 
this War. General Allenby by brilliant mancuvre has de- 
stroyed two Turkish armies which stood in his way for some 
time, and has followed up this success by taking possession of 
Damascus, said to be the oldest city in the world. Nor has he 
stopped there, but has advanced farther north, and should 
by this time be far on his way to Aleppo which is the centre of 
Turkish supplies in Mesopotamia. East of the Taurus chain, 
Aleppo forms an almost necessary base of supplies, the pos- 
session of which will place such Turkish troops as are now in 
Armenia and the Caucasus almost at the mercy of the British 
forces—of the army operating in Mesopotamia scarcely any- 
thing has been heard for some time, The detachment which 
recently arrived at Baku has been forced to retire. A junction 
of General Marshall’s forces with those under General Allenby 
coming up from Damascus, is about to be effected. 

So great have been the reverses inflicted upon Turkey 
combined with the surrender of Bulgaria that it is looked upon 
as inevitable that Turkey will be suing for peace in a very short 
time. The fall of the Turkish Cabinet in which a notorious 
Emir Pasha was the Minister of War, is a clear indication of 
this, as the new Grand Vizier, Tewfik Pasha, is known to be. 
pro-Ally in sentiment. 


No political changes have taken place in 

France. the French Government, M. Clémenceau 

still remaining in power. Through the 

efforts of Mr. Samuel Gompers, the majority of the Socialists 
who favored conversation with the Socialists of Germany at a 
conference in Switzerland have renounced the idea, although 
a minority are still in favor of that proposal. As to the morale 
of the great mass of the French people, Mr. Gompers testifies 
that it is wonderful, while the army fights on with sublime 
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courage and intelligent patriotism bound to ming full and com- 
plete reward. 

The efforts of Germany to throw the responsibility of the 
war upon the Allied Powers have been frustrated by many 
authentic publications, especially by the statement of Prince 
Lichnowsky. The publication of the Yellow Book by the 
French Government containing the text of the treaty made on 
the occasion of the Franco-Russian Alliance, adds another 
refutation to the German allegations. This text shows that the 
alliance was purely defensive in character, providing for joint 
military action only in case either France or Russia should be 
attacked by the Triple Alliance, or any two members of it, 
and providing for joint mobilization only after an enemy 
mobilization had taken place. It was therefore strictly defen- 
sive. By not calling upon Italy the German Emperor implicitly 
recognized that the war which he had declared against Russia 
was not defensive but offensive, for had it been the former his 
treaty with Italy would have given him the right to call upon 
the Italian Government to abide by the terms of that treaty. 


The retention of an army at Saloniki has 

Bulgaria and the more than justified itself. For a long 
Balkans. time the Germans have derided it as the 
“largest internment camp in Europe.” 

In less than two weeks the troops in this “internment camp ” 
have been able to bring about a complete surrender of Bul- 
garia and the consequent abdication of Ferdinand the crafty. 
More than that, through the surrender of Bulgaria, the direct 
way for Germany to the Middle East has been closed, and all 
her plans for the domination of Turkey in Asia, of Persia and 
of Egypt have been thwarted. The advance of the Serbians to 
Nish and even beyond, has cut the. railway communication 
between Berlin and Constantinople. Their further advance, 
supported by their Allies, may lead to the crossing of the 
Danube and possibly to the capture of Budapest and Vienna, 
if, as is likely, the Southern Slavs should rise and codperate 
with the armies of Serbia. To these possibilities may be added 
the reéntry of Rumania into active codperation with the Allies. 
This would close to Germany the only remaining way to Con- 
stantinople across the Black Sea. Further possibilities include 
joining forces with the Russians who. sympathize with the 


* 
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Allies and the reconstitution of the battle line on the western 
front of Russia. 

The unconditional surrender of Bulgaria, under the terms 
of which she demobilized her troops, gave to the Allies the 
right to maneuvre on her territory and to make use of her 
railway systems, was followed by the abdication of Ferdinand. 
He was elected Prince of Bulgaria on the seventh of July, 
1887. In 1908, after declaring the independence of Bulgaria, 
and rejecting all dependence on Turkey, he proclaimed him- 
self King or Tsar of Bulgaria. The reason for his abdication 
has not been made public, but it seems certain that he had so 
committed himself to the Central Powers that he felt bound 
to abdicate when he could not carry out these promises 
because of the determination of the Bulgarians to have peace 
at any cost. So Ferdinand gave up the crown to his son, Boris, 
whom he gave over to the Orthodox Church years ago after 
solemnly promising that all his children should be brought 
up in the Catholic Faith. The young Prince has assumed the 
title of Boris III. His predecessor of the same name, Boris II., 


lived as far back as the tenth century and was dethroned by 
the Greeks. 


Throughout that part of Russia over 

Russia. which Lenine and Trotzky still hold 
sway—a part impossible to define on 

account of the ever-varying conditions—the reign of terror 
so increased that our Government, which at first seemed to 
look with favor upon the Bolsheviki, was compelled to ad- 
dress to the Allied Powers and to the neutral: States a note of 
protest, in the following terms: “ This Government is in receipt 
of information from reliable sources revealing that the peace- 
able Russian citizens of Moscow, Petrograd and other cities are 
suffering from an openly-avowed campaign of raass terrorism 
and are subjected to wholesale executions. Thousands of per- 
sons have been shot without even a form of trial; ill admin- 
istered prisons are filled beyond capacity, and every night 
scores of Russian citizens are recklessly put to death, and 
irresponsible bands are venting their brutal passions in the 
daily massacre of untold innocents.” On this account the 
United States addressed the civilized nations, inviting concerted 
action to end the horrible state into which Russia under Lenine 
and Trotzky had fallen. To this note, it is said, most of the 
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Powers addressed have returned answers favoring the pro- 
posals of our Government, but so far nothing has been pub- 
lished to show what practical steps, if any, have been taken. 
Certainly no result is evident in Russia and, in fact, things have 
gone from bad to worse. Lenine still remains nominally in 
power, although recent report indicates that his hitherto faith- 
ful coadjutor, Trotzky, is secretly favoring a counter revo- 
lution. It is possible that Lenine himself may become the 
victim of still more advanced revolutionaries. 

The expeditions into Russia from Vladivostok and Arch- 
angel have met with considerable success. From Archangel 
American, British and French troops have advanced over 
three hundred and twenty-five miles in the direction of 
Vologda, meeting with no serious opposition. The peasant in- 
habitants, for the most part, seem to recognize in the invading 
troops deliverers from the extortions of the Bolshevik Gov- 
ernment. In Eastern Siberia Japanese mounted troops, march- 
ing eastward from Chita and northwest from Blagovestchensk, 
have effected a junction at Rufulov, three hundred and six 
miles northwest of Blagovestchensk. General Hovarth’s move- 
ments are somewhat mysterious. According to latest report 
he is said to have entered into relations with the Omsk Govern- 
ment and to be codéperating with it. Of General Seminoff 
nothing has been heard of late. There is little indication 
of the present prospects and position of the Czecho-Slovaks 
either in Siberia or in European Russia. The prospect of co- 
éperation in southeastern Russia between the Cossacks and the 
British force which arrived at Baku some time ago, has been 
blighted by the enforced withdrawal of that force—the 
Armenians and the Georgians sighing, failed to give the support 
which had been looked for. 

The prospects for the future restoration of order and for 
the establishment of a stable government are not at present 
very bright. Some think the number of troops sent is inade- 
quate; others fear that it is not yet clear to the Russians that 
these troops have come, not to dominate but to help the Rus- 
sian people to form their own government without the slight- 
est interference on the part of the countries they represent. 

Yet another government must be added to those into 
which the Russian empire has been split. At the far distant 
town of Ufa a Pan-Russian Convention was held to form a 
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government, having for its objects the liberation of Russia 
from the power of the Bolsheviki, the annihilation of the 
Brest-Litovsk Treaty, the restoration of treaties with the Allied 
nations and continuation of the War against the German 
coalition. The council which formulated these objects con- - 
sisted of representatives of all governments and parties in 
Russia, except the Bolsheviki and the forces which first 
opposed the Constituent Assembly. Its projects for in- 
ternal reform are the very reverse of those adopted by 
the Bolsheviki. If this new government has a force be- 
hind it or can attract to itself the support of the people of 
Russia in general, the hope is justified that it may be the means 
of saving Russia from the anarchy and chaos which now exist. 
This is the more likely inasmuch as the practical steps taken 
have received the approval of all the provisional Governments 
now existing in Russia, including that of Siberia. A Com- 
mittee of Five has been appointed with a view to its becoming 
the lawful authority for all Russia. This Commitee is to pre- 
pare the way for the meeting of a Constituent Assembly on Jan- 
uary ist, provided two hundred and fifty members attend. 
Another source of hope is the fact, vouched for by M. 
Kerensky, that the old Constituent Assembly, the legitimately 
elected voice of the Russian people, suppressed by the violence 
of Lenine and Trotzky, is still holding secret sessions and is 
preparing a constitution for the Republic. This Constituent 
Assembly may be looked upon as the true voice of the Russian 
people, for when the Tsar and the successor named by him 
abdicated, the legitimate power passed to the Provisional Gov- 
ernment. Under this Provisional Government, the members of 
the still existing Constituent Assembly were elected by a free 
and universal suffrage. It remains, therefore, the centre of 
order and authority and needs only necessary support to en- 
able it to assert itself and end the reign of chaos. 
Finland has ceased to be a republic, if the Landtag which 
_now exists is to be considered as the voice of the Finnish peo- 
ple. A few days ago it elected Prince Frederick of Hesse as its 
king, but it is doubtful whether this new made monarch will 
ever exercise his power. By latest reports the Germans, in their 
distress, are leaving Finland, and it is unlikely that the Finnish 
people, whose love of democracy is so well known, will suffer 
themselves to be ruled. by any king much less by one from 
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Germany. Even before the exodus of the Germans, the action 
of the Landtag had met with opposition. If the Germans have 
actually taken their departure, it was at the request of the Fin- 
nish Government. A still further indication of the desire of 
the Finns to get rid of the foreign invader, is manifested in an 
agitation initiated by Republican and Socialist papers to favor 
an approach to the Entente Powers. Of the strength of this 
movement, it is impossible to judge at present. 

The reported evacuation of Finland by the Germans, is 
said to have been accompanied by a similar evacuation of at 
least one of the Baltic provinces, but these reports must be re- 
ceived cautiously. The German Vice-Chancellor, before the re- 
cent overtures for peace, declared that the existing treaty with 
the four Baltic provinces would have to be revised, and that 
these provinces would, in all probability, have to be combined 
into a single state, as a partition based on ethnographical con- 
siderations would be practically impossible. 

In Poland the Regency Council at Warsaw has issued a 
manifesto in which it accedes to the peace principles set forth 
by President Wilson. It also announces that the Council has 
decided to take steps to place the electoral system on a broader 
democratic basis. Nothing more is heard of the project to 
place upon the throne the Austrian Grand Duke whose can- 
didacy has been so earnestly pressed by the Dual Monarchy 
upon Germany. In the Ukraine unrest still continues. 


The long list of German ex-Chancellors 

Germany. was increased by the resignation of Count 

von Hertling on the last day of Septem- 

ber. That day, the Kaiser made, according to Count von Hert- 
ling’s successor, Prince Maximilian of Baden, a basic alteration 
in the political leadership of the German Empire. In his let- 
ter accepting the Chancellor’s resignation, the Kaiser expressed 
his desire that the German people should coéperate more than 
heretofore in deciding the fate of the Fatherland. He stated 
in his decree “that the men who have been borne up by the 
people’s trust, shall, in a wide extent, codperate in the rights 
and duties of government.” Following upon this, a meeting 
was held of the representatives of the various parties in the 
Reichstag, and a government was formed with Prince Maxi- 
milian at its head which is declared to be responsible, not to the 
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Kaiser, but to the people. This government includes Con- 
servatives, members of the Centre, Liberal, Social Democratic 
and Radical Parties. Among these are Herr Mathias Erzber- 
ger and Herr Groeber of the Centre Party, and Philip Scheide- 
mann, leader of the Majority Party of the Social Democrats. 
Thus, in one day, the long-sought for Parliamentary Govern- 
ment became an institution. It is to be noted, however, that it 
rests solely on the will of the Kaiser and might (pace the new 
Chancellor) be abolished by him tomorrow, as he is its sole 
author. This was the case in Russia; the Tsar established the 
Duma and spent the rest of his life undoing what he had done. 

The new Chancellor in his-opening speech declared that 
the basic and fundamental change made by the Imperial De- 
cree, involved the submission to the Reichstag of the principles 
upon which his government was to be conducted. He declared 
these principles had been settled by consultation not only with 
the federated governments, but with the leaders of the major- 
ity parties of the Reichstag. He claimed that his government 
was the representative of the political convictions of the Ger- 
man people, and that on no other condition would he have 
accepted the office of Chancellor tendered to him by the em- 
peror. “Only the fact that I know the conviction and will of 
the majority of the people are back of me, has given me 
strength to take upon myself conduct of the Empire’s affairs in 
this hard and earnest time in which we are living. . . . Only if 
the people take active part, in the broadest sense of the word, 
in deciding their destinies; in other words, only if responsibility 
extends to the majority of their freely elected political leaders, 
can the leading statesman confidently assume his part of the 
responsibility in the service of folk and Fatherland.” He goes 
so far as to say that it affords him most satisfaction to have 
representatives of the laboring classes associated with him 
in the conduct of the affairs of the Empire. Without the 
support of the masses of the people his government would, he 
declares, be condemned to failure. 

Proceeding to outline the foreign policy of the Govern- 
ment and its attitude toward peace, Prince Maximilian de- 
clared that he accepted the answer given by the Imperial Gov- 
ernment to Pope Benedict X¥V., and that he recognized the 
binding character of the Resolution of July 19, 1916. This 
Resolution declared against all annexation and against indem- 
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nities, but when Russia and Rumania were defeated it was set 
aside and treated with contempt. Now, owing to Germany’s 
recent defeat, it is again made, at least avowedly, the rule to 
be followed in all subsequent treaty-making. The Chancellor 
intimated, thereby contradicting the statement recently made 
by the Vice-Chancellor, Von Payer, that treaties already made 
would not stand in.the way of a general peace, thus imply- 
ing willingness on the part of Germany to revise the treaties 
of Brest-Litovsk and Bucharest. Also that more liberal in- 
stitutions giving immediate control to the civil authorities in 
Poland and the Baltic Provinces, would receive the Chan- 
cellor’s approval. The war map to which the former Chan- 
cellors used to point with such pride, the new Chancellor de- 
clares will not form the basis of a new peace which will be 
made on the principles of justice. So far from looking upon 
the new Parliamentary Government as a thing likely to pass 
away, Prince Maximilian declared it to be his profound con- 
viction that when peace is concluded there would never again 
be a time when a government in Germany could be formed 
without the support of the Reichstag or drawing its leaders 
therefrom. The new Chancellor characterizes himself, not as 
the minister of his Imperial Majesty but as the servant of the 
people. This is the keynote of his speech, marking the momen- 
tous change involved in the new administration. 

Prince Maximilian’s first act was to ask the President to 
make representation in the interest of the Central Powers for 
a general armistice on land, on sea and in the air, and to 
start without delay negotiations for peace. To induce the 
President to make this request for an armistice, the German 
Government declared its acceptance as a basis for peace nego- 
tiations of the demands made by the President in his 
message to Congress on January 8th and in his later pro- 
nouncements, especially his speech of September 27th. These 
demands include the evacuation of Belgium and its restor- 
ation; the evacuation of invaded portions of France and the 
righting of the wrong done to her in 1871 in the matter of 
Alsace-Lorraine; the readjustment of the frontiers of Italy 
along clearly recognizable lines of nationality; the giving to 
the peoples of Austria-Hungary the freest opportunities of 
autonomous development; the evacuation of Rumania, Serbia 
and Montenegro; the giving to Serbia the lands taken from 
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her and of a port on the Adriatic; security for the nationalities 
now subject to Turkey and the opening of the Dardanelles for 
the free passage of ships of all nations; a new independent 
Poland with free access to the sea; the evacuation of all Rus- 
sian territory and an assurance that Russia should be left free 
for self-development. These demands are not accepted by the 
German note as it stands, but only as a basis for discussion— 
a discussion which if any of the parties so willed might last to 
the end of the century. Accordingly the President in the ques- 
tions which he sent to the German Chancellor, asked whether 
the German Government accepted them as terms and not 
merely as things to be discussed. 

To this question Germany replied in the following terms: 
“The German Government has accepted the terms laid down 
by President Wilson in his addresses of January 8th and in 
his subsequent addresses on the foundation of a permanent 
peace of justice. Consequently, its object in entering into 
discussions would be only to agree upon practical details of the 
application of these terms.” From this it appears that 
the terms of President Wilson are accepted as final and not 
merely as bases of discussion, except as to the practical details 
involved in carrying them out. The President in his reply 
recognized that the acceptance of his terms had been made by 
the German Government without qualification, and so far it 
may be considered that an agreement between the United 
States and Germany on this point has been reached. As to 
the armistice for which the German Government asked, 
the President, in the questions sent to Berlin, stated that 
he would not feel at liberty to propose a cessation of arms to 
the Governments with which the Government of the United 
States is associated against the Central Powers, so long as the 
armies of those powers are upon their soil. The good faith of 
any discussion would manifestly depend upon the consent 
of the Central Powers immediately to withdraw their forces 
everywhere from invaded territory. To this the German Gov- 
ernment replied that,,in accord with the Austro-Hungarian 
Government, for the purpose of bringing about an armistice, 
it was ready to comply with the propositions of the President 
in regard to evacuation, and suggested that a mixed commis- 
sion be appointed to make the necessary arrangements. 

The President in making known his “answer” to the 
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German Government on this point replied as follows, through 
the Secretary of State: “It must be clearly understood that 
the process of evacuation and the conditions of an armistice 
are matters which must be left to the judgment and advice 
of the military advisors of the Government of the United States 
and the Allied Governments, and the President feels it his duty 
to say that no arrangement can be accepted by the Government 
of the United States which does not provide absolutely satis- 
factory safeguards and guarantees of the maintenance of the 
present military supremacy of the armies of the United States 
and the Allies in the field.” A further condition imposed by 
the President for the granting of an armistice is that the Ger- 
man Government should cease the illegal and inhuman prac- 
tices which it still persists in, of sinking passenger steamers 
by its submarines, of destroying, burning and plundering the 
towns and villages the Germans have been forced to abandon in 
France. The German suggestion of a mixed commission is, 
_ therefore, set aside and the terms of the armistice are left as 
is usual to be fixed by the military authorities.. The Council 
of Versailles is in this case the competent military authority, 
and it is generally understood that the guarantees to which the 
President refers as warranting the granting of an armistice 
will be the giving up to the Allies of the fortresses of Metz and 
Strasburg as well as the city of Coblentz. 

The President in his last Fourth of July speech at i Mount 
Vernon, declared that every arbitrary power, anywhere, that 
can separately, secretly and of its single choice disturb the 
peace of the world, should be destroyed, or, if it cannot be de- 
stroyed, it must at least be reduced to virtual impotency. 
Accordingly, in the questions sent to Berlin, he makes the 
following inquiry: “The President feels that he is justified in 
asking whether the Imperial Chancellor is speaking merely 
for the constituted authorities of the Empire who have so far 
conducted the War?” To this question the following is the 
reply of the German Government: “The present German 
Government, which has undertaken the responsibility for this 
step towards peace, has been formed by: conferences and in 
agreement with the great majority of the Reichstag. The 
Chancellor, supported in all of his actions by the will of this 
majority, speaks in the name of the German Government and 
of the German people.” At the time these notes are being writ- 
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ten no answer has been received to the President’s last note 
conveying to Germany his decision. The effect of the President’s 
call for a democratic Germany with a decisive popular voice 
in the conduct of affairs, has already been felt. The long de- 
layed reforms of the Prussian Electoral Franchise, has been 
conceded by the Upper House of the Prussian Diet with the re- 
luctant concurrence of the Conservatives who were opposed to 
the reform. The latter declare that although they look upon 
this change as detrimental to the best interests of the country, 
yet in the present distress and danger in which Germany finds 
herself, they bend to the popular voice. A Committee of the 
Reichstag recommends giving that body the right, in concur- 
rence with the Federal Council, to declare war, unless the 
country is being actually invaded or its coast attacked. All 
this involves an extension of popular rights. Moreover, by a 
further resolution, treaties of peace and treaties with foreign 
States which deal with affairs coming under the competence 
of the imperial law-giving bodies, will require the consent of 
the Federal Council and the Reichstag. The constitution of the 
Empire is to be amended so as to give the Reichstag this ex- 
tension of power. 


The Cabinet of Baron von Hussarek has 
Austria-Hungary. been forced to resign, not having been 
able to find a way out of the difficulties 
in which the country is involved. It is expected that the Coali- 
tion Cabinet will be formed or at least an attempt made to 
form one. Likewise in Hungary, the cabinet crisis has 
occurred in which the Ministry of Dr. Wekerle has met with 
the same fate as that which befell the Austrian Premier and 
there too, it is expected, a Coalition Ministry will succeed. To 
the Dual Monarchy’s many troubles, is added the recrudes- 
ence of the movement to separate Hungary from Austria. Sup- 
porters of this separation have always been found in Hungary, 
but active attempts to bring it about have been in abeyance 
for some years. Austria-Hungary concurred in Germany’s 
petition for an armistice, sending to Washington at the same 
time a note to that effect. To this, the President so far has 
made no reply. The Foreign Secretary, Baron Burian, has 
just acknowledged openly that hope no longer exists of the 
military success of the Central Powers. 
October 17, 1918. 





With Our Readers. 


HEN clouds lower and darkness covers the earth, men cry 
out for the sun: they crave Light. Maurice Barrés, pictur- 
ing the heroism of young France, pays tribute to the fanning 
flame of faith, of spiritual vision which has blown the fires of 
patriotism to white heat: in the midst of darkness the youth of 
France have seen the Light; have heard the Word: “ Without Me 
ye can do nothing,” and have gone forward with the mighty cry: 
“1 can do all things in Him Who strengtheneth me.” It is but an 
example of, a tribute to the age-old truth taught by the Catholic 
Church of the codrdinating, unifying power of religion. It gives 
the power to focus right, saving from shortsighted selfishness, far- 
sighted indefiniteness, astigmatic uncertainties. It fixes the ideal 
in the eternal, unifying every aim, harmonizing every act. In 
God alone can all be made one. 
* * * « 
ENATOR VANCE of North Carolina wittily parried an ex- 
pression of sympathy concerning the loss of sight in one eye 
by saying: “I now have an eye single to the interests of North 
Carolina.” It is the tendency of great crises, great misfortunes 
to give us this eye single, to simplify, to unify; the power of a 
strong appeal to rectify vision. But the man who sees singly be- 
cause the eye of the body and the eye of the spirit meet in a com- 
mon focus alone knows true “preparedness,” he alone meets 
every new obstacle with ready accommodation without need of 
any extraneous aid to adjustment. The plus mark of religion 
is the hallmark of the family man, the statesman, the patriot. 
God is his Source and his Goal: all things from Him, all things to 
Him. When we try to describe the patriot we find ourselves im- 
mediately speaking the language of the spirit, weighing spiritual 
values. 
* * * * 
HE prophet Ezechiel gives a picture of God-directed men of 
purpose, unsurpassed for comprehension and simplicity: 
“Their faces were stretched upward .. . and every one of them 
went straight forward: whither the impulse of the Spirit was to 
go, thither they went: and they turned not when they went.” Here 
is high purpose—straight of aim, bright with hope, steadfast in 
deed, certain of success: that unfailing fruitage of the Spirit, 
“charity, joy, peace, patience.” These things we demand of 
every man who would serve his country. We demand of him 
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devotion—singleness of motive—the cheer of a hopeful outlook, 
steadfastness born of faith in his cause and perseverance and 
patience unto success. Without religion we ask too much and 
give too little. 
* * * * 
ECAUSE man is mortal he must cling to the finite, because he 
is immortal he must reach out to the Infinite: his loves must 
know the boundaries of space and time—my home, my people, 
my country—and yet be made fast with him in the bosom of the 
Eternal that dying they may not die. This is a thought that 
should stir and guide our service of the men who are serving 
home and people and country. No effort should be spared to com- 
fort their mortality with every personal touch of home that the 
organized War Activities can bring them; no sacrifice should be 
too great to solace their immortality with the presence of the 
Word made flesh among them; that their faces may be lifted up to 
Him in the Holy Sacrifice, that the impulse of His Spirit may bear 
them on steadfastly to victory. 
ss * " * 
F examined critically it will be found that President Wilson 
when he summoned the country to war was compelled to use 
language that is preéminently spiritual: compelled to voice aims, 
purposes and motives lifted far above the material into the region 
of the soul, and that in his messages and speeches he repeatedly 
employs language that has no meaning unless the spiritual and 
the eternal are the greatest as well as the immediate concern of 
individuals and of nations. 

When President Lincoln wished to express sympathy with 
the mother of five sons who had given their life for the Union, he 
instinctively employed the words of religious faith and spoke of 
the altar and the sacrifice. In the work of Maurice Barrés, when 
a suffering or a dying soldier speaks in the hour of his heroic test, 
he speaks a spiritual message big with spiritual import. The 
negations, the purely materialistic, the purely humanitarian, have 
no place there because they are so evidently insufficient to meet 
the gauge which his spirit faces. He must speak and express his 
best. And that expression is an unanswerable proof of the old, 
fundamental teaching: “ What doth it profit a man if he gain the 
whole world yet lose his own soul?” It is the rout of materialism 
and a purely sensible philosophy. It is the defeat of determinism. 
It is the liberation of the spirit, a claim to that freedom whereby 
the sons of God are made free. It does not mean that religious dif- 
ferences count for nothing in the presence of a great crisis. As 
it testifies to the truth of the spirit, so does it testify to the longing 
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for a knowledge of the definite, spiritual life with God—the Spirit 
Who creates. It is the yearning of the watchers of Israel who 
waited through the night for the coming of Him Who would be 
both the example and fhe power, as well as the very life of God 
with us. 

The sincerity of its faintest expression must be both wel- . 
comed and nourished. The bent reed must never be broken nor 
the smoking flax be quenched. The trial of the spirit is the oppor- 
tunity of the apostle—and never was there more world-wide op- 
portunity than there is today. 

* * * * 
HE Government has asked of millions of our sons the highest 
sacrifice—to go forth and offer their lives that others may 
live. The Government has asked of the entire nation the personal 
service of all—our lives, our fortunes, our sacred honor that our 
cause may not know defeat. The Government has consecrated 
this sacrifice by declaring that it is to be unsullied by conquest or 
financial reward; that no territory shall be acquired; no indem- 
nity accepted; no payment received. Without religion this would 
have been impossible. We still live sustained and guided by 
Christian tradition. We use the language of Christianity when 
we go forward to the fight; the vast majority of our soldiers and 
sailors aré Christians; the Catholics in army and navy far outstrip 
their percentage of the population; the demands for chaplains is 
universal and insistent; the Christian tradition is the source and 
secret of our strength. Without that religious spirit the Govern- 
ment would have asked too much and we would have given too 
little. It is religion that consecrates country, that gives to it not 
only temporal but eternal value, and that convinces the soldier he 
does not die in vain. 
* * * * . 
HILE it is true that many of the Christian body are feeding 
upon waters, the source of which they either deny or forget: 
while it is true that many are interpreting Christianity simply in 
terms of humanitarianism, of service for others: while it is true 
that many deny the dogmatic truths which alone give substance 
and life to Christian faith—it is equally true that this extra- 
ordinary phenomenon of humanitarianism has its hopeful as well 
as its fearful aspect. Is it not true that as it sprang from the truth 
of the Incarnation, it must return to an acknowledgment and an 
acceptance of that same Truth? Man’s spirit at its highest and its 
best hungers for the Spirit that endures, hungers for God, and the 
everlasting cry and desire of the human heart for “ God with us ” 
will inevitably not: be crushed, but made keener and more in- 
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sistent by the heart that loves its fellows, and yet through that 
very love yearns to know that its fellows are eternal brothers of 
himself, and that all, through the Incarnate Word, are one in the 
sonship of God. 
* * * * 
HE very humanitarian tendencies that we at times deplore may 
happily be accepted as guiding lines to the remaking of the 
nations. They who, with no other satisfaction, yet hungry for 
spiritual truth, give themselves to human service as the end-all 
and the be-all will inevitably feel the greater want that we can 
satisfy. To speak their language—and yet to express the higher and 
the supporting message: to outrival them in their own field, to be 
sustained by the spirit of truth when their spirit of service fails— 
this is to lead them on to the Promised Land of revealed truth, 
for which all of us were created and without a knowledge of which 
humanity is, in spite of. all human service, bewildered and 


forsaken. 


<i 
—<—- 





HE older readers of THE CATHOLIC WoRLD will remember Mr. 
William Francis Dennehy as a contributor to its pages. For 
thirty years he spoke constantly, as editor of the Jrish Catholic, in 
the highest interests of Church and Country, “ ever mindful of the 
proper place of the Catholic publicist, loyal and submissive in 
the fullest sense of the words to Holy Church, to the Pope and to 
the bishops, eager to champion and uphold every good cause, in- 
flexible where principle was at stake, seeking as chief reward the 
consciousness of duty fulfilled.” 

It is of timely interest and profit to draw attention to an 
achievement that he reckoned the most joyful of all his editorial 
career—namely, “the securing of something approaching a suf- 
ficiency of Cathoiic chaplains for the Irish troops. . .. When the 
appalling state of spiritual destitution of the English-speaking 
Catholic soldiers who were engaged in the awful struggles in 
France and Flanders was, through the intermediary of a Catholic 
chaplain, brought to his knowledge, Mr. Dennehy consecrated all 
the resources of his ingenious intellect, his big courageous heart 
and his vigorous pen, to compel its removal. He had to penetrate 
the thick hide of the officialism of the War Office and to move the 
inertia. and routine of the military authorities. Despite the fact 
that he was seriously ill at the time, by letters to the Secretary of 
State for War, by articles in his, paper, he so stirred public opin- 
ion that it became irresistible; and it is to the credit of the late 
Lord Kitchener that, once he grasped the truth that the Catholic 
Church deals with her subjects not en masse, but each as an 
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individual, that great soldier made ample provision for the sup- 
ply of Catholic chaplains.” Mr. Dennehy also interested himself 
in providing personally and securing through the pages of the 
Irish Catholic spiritual comforts and reading matter for the 
troops. And what he did for the army he did also for the navy. 
* * x * 
HE fact that this great service rendered to the Catholic troops 
was accomplished through opening the eyes of officialdom 
to the Catholic point of view, is immensely suggestive for loyal 
Catholics living under any non-Catholic government. It is our 
duty to present the Church’s point of view and to expect and re- 
quire justice according to that light. Herein lies true loyalty to 
Country as well as to Church. Of such as of Mr. Dennehy, it may 
well be said: “ Both Church and Country will miss his wise, hon- 
est, fearless advocacy.” 


_ 
ae ae 


HE Nouvelles Religieuses of September 15th pays grati- 
fying tributes to the status of Catholics in our country where 
“religious toleration is a fact as well as a doctrine,” and public 
protection is extended to Catholics and non-Catholics alike. “The 
spirit of equity exercised by the Government of the United States 
towards Catholics is,” it says, “worthy of special mention.” 
* * * * 

HE same journal notes the effect on the Catholic soldiers of the 

American Expeditionary Force of the monuments and tradi- 
tions of the Faith in the older Catholic civilization, and it further 
commends the whole spirit of our men towards religion and 
France. A few paragraphs are well worth quotation: 

“The sojourn of the Americans among the French is one of | 
the most extraordinary occurrences of the times. We do not claim 
that the example of the American troops is always to be followed, 
but it is frequently excellent. The extremely strong discipline 
exercised over these young men of the New World who have come 
to succor the Old, who show themselves so obedient, so consider- 
ate of our usages, so honest in their financial dealings, so gay, so 
well inclined towards our churches and our religious ceremonies, 
so free in every respect from demagogy has deeply impressed the 
populations of both town and country. One cannot but think, 
when the great bell—instead of the little one—rings out at mid- 
day in our rural parishes, that this revival in ringing the Angelus 
is due to Mr. Wilson’s initiative, the President of the United States, 
and a Protestant. There is not a single camp of U. S. A. soldiers 
where one cannot glean some traits of agreeable flavor—we give 
two among a thousand instances: ; 
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“A general staff had just been installed in a large western 
town. Lodgings were scarce. The colonel, the major, an officer 
of ordnance, after long search found two rooms to accommodate 
four officers. For there was a fourth, the chaplain, who in this 
regiment is a Catholic priest. The colonel took the rooms and 
said to the chaplain: “I will sleep in this room with the major 
and the ordnance officer; it will hold three beds. You will occupy 
the other room alone, you must be able to receive the men who 
have business with you.’ Another colonel, who had passed sev- 
eral weeks in a town of the same section, was called to the front. 
The evening before his departure he started in search of a child 
to adopt. He went to the poor mother of a large family and said: 
‘We know that you have been widowed by the War. Will you 
allow us to educate one of your sons at our expense? It will give 
great pleasure to our officers and to myself. We have all sub- 
scribed for the purpose a certain amount out of our monthly pay. 
The child would be the ward of the regiment, which could 
thus repay the hospitality it has enjoyed while billeted in 
the town. Are you willing?’ The mother, quite taken aback, 
asked after a moment’s hesitation: “But shall I be able to keep 
him with me?’ ‘Certainly,’ replied the colonel, ‘ you will bring 
him up as you judge best. We only ask that he shall write to us 
from time to time, and keep us informed as to his progress in his 
studies. Then when he is twenty we will pay his passage to Amer- 
ica, so that we may make the acquaintance of the adopted son of 
the regiment.’ 

“The matter was arranged and is a fresh revelation of the 
‘American heart’ of which we were so ignorant.” 


- 
tite 


VERY touching testimonial to the Catholic Faith of France 
was recently given to the Holy Father by the widows and 
mothers of France, who subscribed themselves “ those who suf- 
fer most for France and who hold her future in their hands, and 
are glad and proud to proclaim themselves publicly the most faith- 
ful daughters of His Holiness.” 
These two hundred thousand widows solemnly pledged them- 





- 


selves, as the heads of families, “ to bring up their children in the 


love of the Church and to instruct them in the serious duties im- 
plied by such devotion and allegiance.” 
* * ae * 

J AD the sole parental right devolved on the women of France 
in the past as it does in the present, there would have been no 
need of war to purify and reveal the Catholic spirit of France. 
This fact alone is an augury for the permanence of the religious 
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revival. In this testimonial we hear the voice of the women of 
every class and every part of France, supported and endorsed by 
their cardinals, their archbishops and hishops. 

Magnificent appurtenances for the celebration of the Holy 
Sacrifice according to their intention accompanied the testimonial. 
This material evidence of the self-sacrifice and devotion of the 
widowed women of France gives further proof that they are, 
indeed, “ rooted and grounded in faith ” in the infinite value of the 
unending sacrifice of Calvary. 

* * * * 
Y the power of this faith, France must be rebuilt physically 
and spiritually. 


<i 
—<—— 





N Englishman, living in France, when asked: “What are 
French women doing?” replied, “ They. are keeping the coun- 
try going.” An article originally published in The Nineteenth 
Century and After and reprinted in The Living Age of August 
10th, substantiates this statement with an astonishing account 
of the activities of French women and French organizations. The 
author draws attention to a fact little appreciated in this country, 
that French women were peculiarly prepared to assume duties and 
occupations quite foreign to the ordinary life of women in other 
countries. As she says, for taking up the tasks laid down by the 
men called to arms, a French woman was “ partially prepared 
by her custom of sharing the life of her menkind in a daily com- 
radeship quite unknown in any rank of life in England. For the 
French woman not only takes part in her husband’s recreations 
—the British workman’s ‘ beanfeast’ has no equivalent in France 
—but she shares his business life, counsels him in his enter- 
prises, is conversant of les affaires, and more often than not in 
small households, shops, and cafés, she keeps the accounts and 
holds the purse. Also in all agricultural life, as Millet’s pictures 
have made familiar to English eyes, she shzres the daily toil, man 
and woman sowing and reaping side by side in the fields, the vine- 
yards, the orchards of their beloved land.” 
* * * * 


NE might say that in France the women alone were prepared 
to meet the exigencies of war, for “ the war of 1870 had shown 
French women their heart-rending helplessness and ignorance, 
natural consequence of lack of training and organization. To 
realize was to remedy—‘ Never again,’ vowed the women of 
France. The Society of the Croix Rouge was founded, and from 
an acorn rapidly grew into a vigorous widespreading tree, whose 
leaves are ‘for the healing of the nation.’ 
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“Long before the supreme hour struck in 1914 this society 
numbered its thousands in every province, and the three main 
branches were doing splendid, efficient work, not only among the 
wounded and sick of the army at home and wherever French 
troops were stationed abroad, but also in going to the assistance 
of others at war, and the victims in catastrophes, such as the 
earthquake in Sicily, or epidemic in Italy. 

“For many years past it had been a general custom for young 
women and girls of the educated classes to attend a course of 
Croix Rouge lectures and go through a practical training, often 
of a very thorough description, concluding with a stiff examination 
in order to obtain the certificate of the society. In such num- 
bers had the young women of France thus prepared themselves, 
that it would almost seem as if they had been prompted by some 
intuitive sense, some overshadowing of coming events. It is cer- 
tain their Government sounded no note of warning, felt no more 
need than did our own, to prepare, even in such first essentials of 
war as guns and boots. It was fortunate indeed that these 
thousands of efficient women had prepared themselves in times of 
peace for the colossal task awaiting them. They formed at once 
a nucleus, capable of indefinite expansion. At the call thousands 
more joined up for training, while others, who had retired, offered 
themselves as teachers and organizers of ambulances. Already 
in 1916 the numbers of hospitals organized and maintained by the 
three great branches of the Croix Rouge had grown to about 1,800, 
and the military hospitals and homes where the Croix Rouge 
matrons and nurses give their services are now too numerous to 
count, increasing as they are daily with the needs of the army.” 

* * * “x 
UT perhaps more interesting because less well known and 
without precedent, are the instances of French women filling 
the posts of men in public life. Of the long list of women acting 
as mayors, several deserve special mention. 

“Madame Fiquémont, school-teacher at T- , on the first 
of August, 1914, offered herself to replace her husband as secre- 
tary to the Mayor. The town was bombarded and for some weeks 
occupied by the Germans, but she never quitted her post. After 
the Germans retired, the old Mayor fell ill and his place was then 
filled by Madame Fiquémont, who remained on with her two 
children efficiently administering the affairs of the Commune. 

“ Again Madame Machéres, acting as Mayor of Soissons, 
dauntlessly faced the invading army, answering, when the Ger- 
mans demanded the Mayor, ‘I am the Mayor;’ and though the 
Hun General threatened to have her shot, she boldly remon- 
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strated with him for the excesses and violence of his troops. She 
was ‘cited’ in the official report of September, 1914. 

“ Not only in the devastated regions, but throughout France, 
women are acting as mayors, head teachers, and postmasters. At 
one town in the Dordogne the Municipal Council was convoked 
and presided over by a woman. She superintended the work of 
the Commune so ably that the Sous-Préfet begged her to continue 
to fill a post in which no one else could replace her.” 

* * * * 


N the field, in the shop, in factories and offices women have been 

at the helm, and women’s organizations have met and con- 

trolled every evil which menaced the internal welfare of the nation 
—drink, vice and child mortality. 

The enumeration of all these activities is not possible in these 
pages. To sum up the spirit behind them we will quote the 
clarion call of the Union Francaise to the French wives and 
mothers waiting with open arms the return of their own from the 
battle front. “French women, we who are sisters in love of our 
country and in our duty to defend it, let us not forget that we 
are about to be put to a severe test, that all the world will now be 
able to judge what is the quality of our souls, what the value of 
the spirit animating us. By the effect of this leave on our soldiers, 
the manner in which we receive them, and above all the way in 
which we send them back to their duty, we shall show whether 
we are women worthy of France, or merely poor loving creatures 
without courage or noble ideals, unworthy to be wives and 
mothers of French soldiers. .. . Our responsibility towards them is 
overwhelming, for the attitude of the women may be a decisive 
influence. ... Let us never forget that our inner thought reflects 
itself upon the face and in the speech, and that ignoble thought 
like noble emotion will find an echo in the hearts of our men... . 
Remember that we have not the right to be feeble and that revivi- 
fying tenderness testifies to a far greater love than enervating 
tenderness—our soldiers will never mistake the difference. Any 
woman who at this hour destroys in a man the high sense of duty 
towards his country will be a criminal, since we are fighting not 
only for France but for the principle of right and of justice in the 
world, and this duty should be accepted, not as a heavy charge, 
but as an honor and a joy.” 

* * * * 
MERICANS have done much and are doing still more for 

France, but we must not forget in self-gratulation the very, 
very much that France has done for herself. : 

In the estimate under consideration of What French Women 
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Are Doing, it is disappointing to find no real understanding of the 
inspiration of their accomplishment. To be sure the work of the 
nuns has its part in the eulogium, but that scarcely suffices. 
The endeavor of France is rooted in the living tradition of 
self-sacrifice and service, inculcated by Catholic truth and fos- 
tered by Catholic sacramental hfe: it is the heritage of the saints 
of the “ Eldest Daughter of the Church.” 


<i 
—" 





E are glad to publish the following letter in regard to the 
biography of Joyce Kilmer now in process of preparation. 
In the paragraph of With Our Readers in question, this promised 
life of Kilmer was alluded to, but with no specific knowledge of 
Mr. Holliday’s treatment of his subject, nor any intent to speak 
“prejudicially of his work. We are happy to know that Joyce 
Kilmer’s fame is in the hands of so careful and conscientious a 
friend and biographer: 


Editor THe CaTHotic Wor Lb. 

Dear Sir: Two pages of the October number of THe CaTHoLic 
Wortp have just been brought to my attention. These are pages 141 
and 142, torn from the magazine, and bear at the top the line “ With 
Our Readers.” Please let me speak about them. 

These pages begin somewhere after the opening of what is appar- 
ently a review of a book about Joan of Arc by a Mr. Stevens. I gather 
from your reviewer that it is a poor book. The feature of the review, 
however, with which I am concerned is that, to my mind, it has the 
effect of being, by skillful implication, prejudicial to a book the char- 
acter of which cannot be known to this reviewer, as it is not yet 
altogether written, that is my own biography of Joyce Kilmer. 

I think if you will look again at the pages I speak of, you, too, will 
feel that this is so. The reviewer obviously distrusts my book, and 
would instill into the minds of his readers a like distrust. Now the 
point I have in mind is that I feel very deeply that this is not altogether 
justice to a matter which I have more at heart than I have ever had 
anything else in my life; the extension of Kilmer’s fame and the in- 
creasing in value of his literary property for the benefit of his family. 

And so I want to tell you now that the work which I have in hand 
does not, in any degree, omit to lay stress upon Kilmer’s Catholic faith. 
Nobody but a hopeless fool could fail to recognize the indisputable 
fact that Kilmer’s spiritual greatness as a young man and his power as 
a poet sprang in incalculable measure from his religion. 

I spent months on end with Kilmer during all his waking hours 
throughout the whole period of his life between twenty-one and thirty- 
two. He told me what, from all the evidence I have in hand, he never 
told but one other person—a priest, the occasion of his conversion. 

I knew Kilmer some considerable time before he became, formally, 
a Catholic. And I have been deeply impressed by the fact, so patent 
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to me, that he was never really himself, never seemed to know ex- 
actly what to do with life, until he found what was his natural spiritual 
home. 

I think my testimony will carry all the more weight because of 
the fact that I am absolutely disinterested in the matter. 

The Memorial Edition of Joyce Kilmer will include poems, essays 
and letters. Most of the letters are, as in simple justice they should be, 
his letters to Catholics, many of them distinguished in Catholic cir- 
cles. They are, as he everywhere was, very positive in their Catho- 
lic point of view. I myself have a happiness in printing them be- 
cause of this, as I greatly admired the manner with which, skillful poli- 
tician as he was in many ways, he never hesitated to do the most un- 
politic things in the service of his faith. 

The memoir which I am writing is to be submitted before it is set 
in type to searching Catholic criticism, which I earnestly solicit from 
anyone interested in giving it. 

The book, however, is not a purely Catholic book in this: It pre- 
sents a man of extraordinarily varied talents, among other things one 
of the most capable, industrious and prolific journalists of his time, a 
gift for humorous essays sufficient to make a reputation on that alone, 
as well as a poet. All in all a figure whose memory is an asset to the 
nation. : 

Please pardon me if this letter is an intrusion. 

Sincerely yours, 





























Ropert C. Houiumay. 






tien 
ie 








N our October issue we spoke of the constant support and in- 
terest shown in the well-being of THE CaTHoLic WorLp by the 
late Cardinal Farley. The Cardinal frequently told the present 
editor how THE CaTHOLIc Wor xp had engaged his attention from 
its very first issue: how he read it faithfully every month. His 
abiding interest was a reflex of that of his predecessor, Cardinal 
McCloskey, under whose guidance Father Hecker founded the 
magazine, and who helped its infant years by a gift of five thou- 
sand dollars. 
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